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YEAR BOOK 1991 
Editorial 


On a previous occasion I wrote that one of the nicest 
things about the Editor’s job was the letters one receives. 
Some arrive out of the blue, while others are the results of 
queries I have addressed to the writers. Over the years I have 
built up a number of long standing, if somewhat irregular, 
correspondences. 


Iam always delighted by the store of knowledge and wis- 
dom which resides within the membership of the Society. 
The letters usually convey enthusiasm, and a willingness to 
share experiences or information. Some reveal an innova- 
tive, or experimental trait, often in people whose years 
would have one believe that they had long ago lost the 
adventurous spirit of their youth. 


These thoughts were brought back to me recently by the 
arrival of one of Anne Parris’s letters from Australia. It was 
dated 12th January 1991, and in part of it she discussed the 
flowering times of some of her European heathers in Vic- 
toria. Evidently, Daboecia never really goes out of bloom. 
Erica manipuliflora, E. vagans and E. x watsonii ‘Dawn’ 
were all just coming into flower. She also enclosed some 
material of an un-named clone of E. x darleyensis, which 
was carrying buds at a stage which I judged to be equivalent 
to those in August or September here. 


Perhaps her observations on Daboecia are not very sur- 
prising, since in the milder parts of these islands it can be in 
flower by April, and remain so until the first severe frosts. 
Similarly, there are many herbarium specimens of E. 
manipuliflora, picked in flower in its Mediterranean home 
during the winter months. But who has seen E. vagans or E. 
x watsonii in bloom in January in Europe? 


This raises the questions in my mind, how long do these 
imported plants take to establish their new flowering times 
once they have become established in their Antipodean 
homes?, and do Cape Heaths, and indeed other genera 
behave in the same way? 
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The President Writes 
David McClintock, Platt, Kent 


As only too often happens, a plea in print produces little 
or no response. So it has been with the need for more than a 
small handful of members to contribute to the Bulletin or 
Year Book. And it applies to the even more urgent need for 
support in the RHS competitions, where it is they and not 
we who provide the prizes. As it is, it must appear as though 
we disdain this important sponsor. 

The first main competition of the year is in February, at 
the time of the AGM of the RHS, when nurserymen make a 
special effort to stage a good display, and there is a keen 
attendance. The other is at the August Show, when also our 
Council and Committees meet and their members have to 
come up. But at other Shows there are classes for heathers, 
eg for foliage in the last one of the year. The RHS will send 
you details of these on request. 

How miserably these competitions have been supported 
was shown up glaringly in August. Were it not for the brave 
effort of Mrs Chapman, there would have been NOTHING 
in any of the 12 classes. It was bad luck for her that 
immediately opposite was the finest display of heathers I 
have ever seen, from the Wisley collection. Dozens of them 
in quantity in suberb condition. It highlighted how poorly 
we were taking advantage of the RHS offering us the space 
and the awards; and it was not nice to hear officials saying 
so. This neglect contrasts so markedly with the response 
from other specialist Societies. Realise too that we have had 
no Society stand for some time to help show the flag. 


I know the difficulties, but not long ago we did make a 
reasonable showing by various members. So, please mark 
your new diaries, starting with February 18th, and find ways 
of getting some of your heathers into the hall. Tell us what 
help would make this easier, eg by combining with another 
exhibitor or member to bring the heathers up. 


I trust that, this time, I do not write for blind eyes or deaf 
ears. It matters. 
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From The Chairman 


Mayj.-Gen. P. G. Turpin, C.B., O.B.E., West 
a 
Clandon, Surrey 


Not much has been written in the Year Book about the 
flowering time of heathers. When the many advantages of 
growing heathers are listed, few writers refer to the very long 
flowering period that most species of heather enjoy. From 
my own experience I have no hesitation in picking Erica 
lusitanica, the Portuguese Heath, as having the longest 
flowering period not only of any heather but almost of any 
other shrub. It is sometimes in flower as early as the end of 
September and is usually still flowering at the time of the 
Chelsea Flower Show towards the end of May. This is a 
span of more than seven months, including the coldest part 
of the year, when some of the flowers suffer a temporary set- 
back, but rapidly recover. Compare this with the five or six 
weeks of flower that other shrubs, such as lilac, azalea or 
witch hazel give us. 


Cultivars of Daboecia also have a long flowering season. 
I have a plant from Connemara, which is nearly always in 
flower before the end of April and continues until the end of 
November, if there are no early frosts. 


Erica cinerea, and E. tetralix also flower almost con- 
tinuously throughout the summer, starting in May, and in 
favourable years continuing into October or November. 


Calluna does not have quite as long a season, because 
most cultivars do not come into flower before the end of July 
and remain in flower for a comparatively short time. But 
their time of flowering is very variable and by planting 
selected cultivars, it is possible to have them in flower from 
June, with “Tenuis’ and ‘Caerketton White’ until the end of 


November with ‘Heimalis’, ‘E. F. Brown’, ‘Autumn Glow 
and ‘Johnson’s Variety’. 
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The actual time of flowering depends on a number of 
factors, in particular the weather, and may vary by as much 
as four or five weeks from year to year or place to place. This 
has been noticeable in the last two summers, when some 
species have flowered earlier than usual and others have 
been delayed by the dry conditions. 


Attempts to distinguish very similar cultivars simply by 
their time of flowering have not proved very reliable, as such 
comparisons can be so easily upset by the conditions under 
which plants have been grown. 


I am told that E. cinerea ‘Contrast’ flowers three weeks 
earlier than ‘Velvet Night’, two cultivars which are otherwise 
almost indistinguishable. But even when grown side by side 
this difference is not always apparent. I believe that the 
same is true of Calluna ‘Alportii’ and “Alportii Praecox’, but 
I have not put them to the test. 


So, when we are distinguishing between two cultivars, it 
is always safer to look for some other more reliable dif- 
ference than the time of flowering, such as habit of growth 
or colour of foliage. If there is no other clear distinction, it is 
questionable whether any difference between the cultivars 
should be recognised. 


Annual Conference - Sparsholt College, 
Winchester, September 1990 


Pamela B. Lee, Grayshott, Surrey 


My 20th Conference involved only a short journey to 
Sparsholt College, isolated on a hilltop just outside 
Winchester. Early arrivals, bemused by the complex 
geography of the many buildings, and by crowds of NAFAS 
ladies departing with their floral displays, were properly 
orientated once our Organiser, Phil Joyner, with his Recep- 
tion Committee took charge. We were to be 58 in residence, 
with a further dozen members joining us on a daily basis. I 
was delighted that we were to welcome many who were 
attending their first Conference. 
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For the first time we came across ‘Student 
Accomodation Security’, requiring us to key-in the approp- 
riate confidential number to gain access to our rooms. I 
‘finally managed to remember mine by Sunday evening. 


After dinner on Friday evening, in a dining room 
furnished attractively with small tables, each with a floral 
centrepiece provided by members, we proceeded to the 
excellent Conference hall. At the back there were tables to 
exhibit things of possible interest, and the Society items that 
our Administrator had for sale. There was hardly time to 
greet all our old friends and meet newcomers before the 
Chairman, Maj.-Gen. P. G. Turpin, officially opened the 
Conference and introduced the first speaker, Mr Brian 
Kidd. 


He wore a dinner jacket, in the fashion of the entertainer 
he most certainly was. With a deadpan face and South 
Hampshire drawl, he proceeded to tell very fluently of his 
early experiences as a ‘garden boy’ and later an appren- 
tice.Eventually he rose to hold various posts in the Parks 
Department, the most complex being that of ‘Principle 
Technical Officer in Field Work’ at the Leisure Services 
Department of Lee Park. He is now a member of Radio 
Solent’s ‘Topsoil’ team. 


Sparkling sunshine on Saturday morning set the 
weather pattern for the weekend: no wind and not too hot. 
Bob Dennis, Head of Horticulture at the College, told us 
that we were the first specialist plant society to hold a 
residential meeting here. He was fond of heathers, his 
interest having been aroused while he lived near Ness 
Gardens. He told us that although Sparsholt, at 400 ft above 
sea level, enjoyed splendid views, the soil could not be 
worse: heavy clay containing large flints. When choosing 
the site, H. M. Inspector said that it would be a good 
challenge for the students! It is one of 36 County Colleges of 
Agriculture and Horticulture in England and Wales, many 
of them also having started life as simply agricultural 
colleges. The first building was erected in 1921, and 
commercial horticulture was only gradually introduced. It 
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was not until the 1960’s that instruction was begun on 
ornamental horticulture. Nowadays most colleges are diver- 
sifying to include inter alia courses in fish and deer 
farming, beekeeping, and floristry. Sparsholt offers six full- 
time, and a number of sandwich courses. 


After coffee, members were given a choice of activity. 
About two thirds elected to tour the college and were shown, 
amongst other things, the very latest types of very expensive 
‘poly’ tunnels which have replaced the large acreage of 
glasshouses demolished in the great storms of 1987 and 
1990. The rest of us remained in the hall for a most enter- 
taining and instructive ‘audience participation quiz’. 
Questions were posed while colour slides of flowers and 
trees were projected. The programme on plant identifica- 
tion was conducted in a good-humoured and affable way by 
the very professional Mr Robert Lawrence. 


The afternoon too provided a choice of visits and Phil 
Joyner ensured that we all boarded the right coach. The first 
one set off for the New Forest (by the ‘scenic’ route, so as to 
avoid traffic generated by the Romsey Festival). First stop 
was Matley Wood, where we were met by Bob Bowman, 
BSBI Recorder for the vice-county of Hampshire. A few 
people soon mastered the technique of communicating with 
our deaf guide as he led us to the first of the two still known 
sites for E. ciliaris in the Forest. The healthy clump was well 
examined and photographed. After an unsuccessful search 
in the boggy area for hybrids, the coach was reboarded for a 
visit to the second site at Scrape Bottom, Wilversley: a single 
much smaller plant. David McClintock then led us up a 
slope to see the unique site in this country of Myrica 
pensylvanica. As we returned to Sparsholt, the views from 
the coach were beautiful and it was good to see the ponies 
this year looking healthy once again. 


Meanwhile, members on the other coach were visiting 
Beryl Farrah’s superb heather garden at Highcliffe. This 
gold and silver garden with all year round interest, was 
created by Ken Farrah and has been so well maintained 
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with such loving care since his death, that it has matured in 
just the way he would have wished. A much photographed 
garden, it was meant to be featured in the BBC’s series The 
World of Flowers, and in 1986 won the ‘Best Design’ section 
in Christchurch’s Garden of the Year competition. Special 
trees including Gleditsia triacanthos ‘Sunburst’ and 
Robinia pseudacacia ‘Frisia’, and well-clipped variegated 
hollies form a framework for the heathers, which are further 
set off by a small immaculate lawn. At the front of the house 
there is much of interest, including recent plantings. 


The next stop for this group was a visit to Myrtle Sivyer’s 
general interest garden at The Gate House, Wootton Heath. 
This had been created almost instantly two years earlier - 
rather like a Chelsea exhibit: and why not, if one has the 
time and energy, and can afford it? Its design and variety 
drew much admiration from our members. 


Finally, the two coaches both headed for Sway, where 
Phyllis Kennedy had a team of helpers waiting at her home 
to give us all tea. Her tiny garden, packed with plant gems, 
seemed to expand to take us all in. Who among us would not 
quail at the arrival of 60 people for tea? Not Phyllis: she was 
delighted and gave us a lovely welcome. (I am told she is 
well-used to entertaining such numbers.) Then it was back 
to Sparsholt to prepare for the evening. 


Barry Phillips was our speaker that evening. The 
Curator of Hilliers Arboretum adopts the racey style of 
delivery typical of his ultimate predecessor, Roy Lancaster, 
and his lecture incorporated amusing anecdotes calculated 
to hold the interest of the general (often non-gardening) 
public that visit the Arboretum, including three and a half 
thousand children last year alone. There are 10,000 species 
of - mostly - clearly labelled woody plants, of which 182 
species are now rare or endangered in the wild. Barry 
accompanied his talk with excellent slides of some of the 
choicest plants, many collected from Tibet, Nepal, India 
and China. The late Sir Harold Hillier knew many of the 
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great latter-day plant collectors, and over the years they had 
brought him specimens and seeds. In 1953 he bought 
Jermyns House ona site in 100 acres of land so that he could 
accommodate these rare trees around it. In 1978 he made 
the garden over to a Trust and Hampshire County Council 
accepted responsibility for it, adding a further 60 acres. The 
Arboretum is now run by a small staff of nine gardeners 
under a Management Committee of distinguished hor- 
ticulturalists. 


On Sunday the programme began with the AGM, which 
was summarised in the Autumn 1990 Bulletin 


Coffee was followed by what to many of us was the most 
important talk of the weekend. John Battye, who is Superin- 
tendent of the Floral Department at Wisley, spoke on the 
chequered history of the National Heather Reference 
Collection, (which at this date comprises nearly 700 dif- 
ferent cultivars), and the plans for the next ten years. Our 
Chairman published an article on the subject in the 1990 
Year Book, so I will only mention that flowers from the 
collection were on display in the hall for members to admire 
their quality. 


Andy Collins, who is responsible for the maintainence, 
(and is now a member of our Council), was attending his 
first Conference. He was able to compare notes with Norrie 
Robertson, who is in charge of the Bells Scottish National 
Collection at Perth, which we plan to visit during the 
1992 Conference. 


Before departing in coaches for our visit to the Hillier 
Arboretum, we had the opportunity of purchasing superb 
heather plants from David Edge, a member of our Council 
and the moving spirit behind the formation of the British 
Heather Growers Association. He had kindly brought a 
large van-load from his Verwood nursery. 


Once inside the Arboretum, we were divided into two 
groups for the hour and a quarter guided tour, Barry 
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Phillips leading one. He said that he is fortunate enough to 
have been able to take part in expeditions and recently 
visited Tibet to collect seed and cuttings for eventual 
introduction into cultivation. As the afternoon temperature 
soared, he thoughtfully stopped the group in the shade 
while he talked. I think we approved of everything we saw, 
except the heather garden! A welcome cup of tea, organised 
by Phil Joyner’s family and friends, awaited us at 
Jermyn House. 


The Open Forum was as lively as usual, with questions 
on peat alternatives, whether to feed heathers grown on very 
light soil etc. Several members showed slides and Allen 
Hall’s were of a particularly high quality. There was a 
hilarious response to some of Norrie Robertson’s slides 
showing heather hummocks under the snow! 


The gathering in the bar that night was really the last 
opportunity for everyone to relax and chat, because Mon- 
day morning is always hectic with the packing and many 
farewells. Fortunately, there was one last pleasure in store: 
for those travelling westward, an invitation to Des and Sybil 
Perry’s garden, and for those travelling northwards, a visit to 
Olivia Hall’s garden, which I was not alone in being 
delighted to accept. 


The Two Heathers in Cyprus 


David McClintock, Platt, Kent 


Indeed, the two Ericas to be found further east than any 
others in Europe or Asia. Need I tell members that these are 
Erica manipuliflora and E. sicula? To see these two there 
immediately after Chelsea week, we flew to Ercan airport, 
east of Nicosia, arriving late, as usual, and getting to our 
hotel in Kyrenia at 3.30 a.m. 


E. sicula 
This was my main quarry, after failing to see it in its only 
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station in Turkey last year. (My references to it hereabouts in 
the 1990 Year Book need slight amendment). It is in fact to 
be seen almost only on the remarkable limestone ridge that 
runs across the northern part of the island. That area was 
invaded by the Turks in 1974 and is now part of the indepen- 
dent (albeit unrecognised) Turkish Republic of North 
Cyprus, covering about one-third of the island. One result is 
that familiar names have been replaced by (often old) 
Turkish ones, eg Girne for Kyrenia; and maps, and 
signposts, when there are any, give now only these Turkish 
names, a hindrance in tracing records. 


E. sicula grows only in fissures of hard tall vertical cliffs. 
Such a habitat being scarce, the plant too is scarce and 
apparently now in small quantity. As with E. bocquetii (the 
other species at one time put in the genus Pentapera), I never 
saw it on the ground. E. bocquetii grew flat, closely 
appressed to low vertical rocks, but E. sicula bushes out 
reaching, as I saw it, 2 ft across and rather more down. The 
general Cistus scrub which covers much of the area on 
looser soil is unsuitable for it. Most of the plants I saw were 
out of reach, for humans, and also, fortunately, even for 
goats. 


The records for it there date back to 1859. Based on the 
Flora of Cyprus, notes at Kew and specimens, they are for St 
Hilarion and 2nd gorge to the west, at 1900 ft; Buffavento, 
3000 ft “abundant”; Ayios Khrysostomos; above Halevga 
2000 ft (shady road and luxuriant and 6 ft across); Yaila 300 
ft in the Pentadaktylos area; and out to the east, 
Phlamoudhi (Mersinlik) 1600 ft above Akanthou (Tatlisu) 
900 ft. Top of hill Plaka, meaning flat plates of rock, near 
Akanthou village and just outside the boundaries of 
Kantara forest, conspicuous from the high level forest road 
as the hill with a hole through at the top of it, revealing the 
thinness of the crest. Plants numerous in two types. 


By good fortune, Desmond Meikle, the author of the 
scholarly Flora of Cyprus, gave me an introduction to Dr 
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Deryck Viney and his wife, English people now settling on 
the island. He showed us the plant at 1000 ft above his 
village of Karaman, SW of Kyrenia, where there was a rock 
with “4334” painted on it at the end of the path, and an old 
failed bore-hole with a square concrete cover over it - one 
stem there was about 4 ins in girth; also above the road at 
some 2000 ft at Yaila. He gave us further directions for it E of 
St Hilarion and above Akanthou, but in neither area could 
we find suitable cliffs. The roads to some of these places are 
at best poor, and it may well lurk elsewhere in the 1200 miles 
of this range. Nearly all its localities face north, but he has 
seen it south-facing at Buffavento. In addition it is also at 
Aphamis at 3200 ft on a limestone bluff in garrigue between 
vineyards in the Trodos mountains in the south. 


The flowers we saw were mostly beginning to fade, and 
some were over. These showed the pale pink we are used to 
in Britain, where plants spend at least most of their lives 
under glass. But corollas out of the sun and late-flowering, 
were a rich pink, H1, the calyx darker, both in much the 
same way as E. bocquetii, but that has more numerous and 
much smaller flowers. One or two plants were shaded by 
other growths, one entwined with the horrible Smilax 
aspera, but usually were right in the open. The corollas were, 
mostly at least, slightly pubescent, the calyx glabrous as 
were the leaves, which reached 10 mm in length. But having 
seen plants in only two localities, a mere 10 miles apart, it 
remains to be seen if these characters are the same 
throughout; I must try to examine some herbarium 
specimens. All in all, but for Dr Viney’s help, I doubt if I 
would have managed to see it at all. 


E. manipuliflora 

What is even more certain is that, without his help, it 
would take anyone a very long time indeed, even with luck, 
to find this species. It is indeed very unobvious in the Kan- 
tara Forest in the NE, betwen Akanthou and Phlamoudhi, 
as we Saw it, as part of the understory of low woodland. In 
the fold at Kew are detailed notes by R. R. Waterer on both 
heathers (some of the details above came from him). It took 
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him an immense amount of enquiry and searching to find 
what was then called E. verticillata but he eventually 
succeeded. His places hereabouts were 

1. On top of round hills called Makriarashi and Ktnassa, 
near Phlamoudhi. 

2. On foothills at 500 - 1000 ft on uncultivated steepish land 
outside the boundaries of the forest down to the village graz- 
ing land. 

3. Stallos also near Phlamoudhi, far off the beaten track, no 
roads or recognised paths. Plant there called Rigia. 

4. Nearer Akanthou at 350-400 ft with Rhamnus alaternus 
and Centaurium erythraea (he called it pulchellum) on N- 
facing slopes and redeposited chalk. He added that it was 
also reported from Kormiktos with Rh. alaternus. 


But these names mean nothing now. The Greeks, who 
alone lived here, were turfed out and replaced by Turks, who 
could have no knowledge of these place names, rendering 
Waterer’s care nugatory.) 


Dr Viney is writing and illustrating a Flora of N. 
Cyprus and was happily able to enlist an English-speaking 
forester from that area, Cemal Yurdakol, who, with a 
shepherd, had in 1988 managed to locate the heathers. He 
took us down tracks, through Cistus scrub, under Cupressus 
sempervirens trees of no great height and eventually to a 
few plants of our quarry. (I may say that on the way back we 
used quite a good track, but I doubt if I would find it at all 
easy to retrace my steps.) One of these plants was 8 ft tall 
with a stiff trunk. One hundred yards on there was one 
more; and at a further 2-300 yards perhaps 30 under the 
Cypresses with just one or two Pinus brutia. and here too, 
one plant towered above the rest at 8 ft, none were galled. 
Near by was by far the tallest Genista sphacelata any of us 
had seen or heard of, some 20 ft tall with a fine trunk. We 
were now about 250 ft above sea level there, with the 
lovely centuary. 


But otherwise the locality failed to tally with Waterer’s 
description. Dr Viney on his previous visit remembered the 
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alaternus with it. Search however as he did, when he did 
find some, there was no heather. The inference seems to be 
that it may well be in various spots scattered in the forest, 
none of them other than difficult to come on to. 


All were a long way off flowering, in contrast to those in 
SW Turkey last August, when some were admittedly in bud, 
but many flowers were over. Mr Yurdakol told me that 
sprigs he had brought home in 1988 continued in flower 
from October to January. All the inflorescences were tight, 
cylindrical and rather shorter than elsewhere. The leaves 
were spreading and much longer than in the type, and the 
stems were brown not white. No doubt these colonies have 
been developing on their own for a very long time, perhaps 
even for the five million years or so since the Mediterranean 
Sea was formed? But it is doubtful on the present evidence if 
these Cypriot plants do not fit in well enough with those 
from the S. Turkish coast under 100 miles away, or with 
those in the Lebanon (where it is said to grow with E. sicula) 
150 miles to the east. But I have yet to get there. 


Once More ‘Amazing!’ 


H. M. J. Blum, Steenwijkerwold, Holland 


(Last year we reprinted the first of two articles by Herman 
Blum which were published in Ericultura. The second, 
which appeared in the June 1989 edition, is reproduced 
here. Once again we are indebted to Nederlandse Heider- 
vereniging ‘Ericultura’ for permission to use it, and to Mr J. 
R. Tucker for producing the translation. 

Ed.) 


In Ericultura, No. 71, on page 7 I wrote under the 


heading Amazing Isn’t It? about a heather garden, and a 
meeting with the owner. 
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The article generated quite a lot of interest, and all those 
who contacted me seemed to like it, and to fully understand 
it’s implications. That of course was my intention in writing 
it. As a heather enthusiast, a writer of articles, or just a 
reader, you don’t often come across such an unusual pro- 
ceeding. It is certainly very remarkable to hear anyone tell 
you he cuts his whole heather garden right to the ground 

_every year, regardless of species or variety, - and also that 
Beech mulch! 


At the end of my last article I promised to go and have 
another look the next spring, and this I have done. 


After my last experience with the man I considered it 
more politic not to risk a further meeting, so I parked my car 
nearby, and quietly sat observing his garden. That didn't 
take long, as there was practically no heather to be seen. It 
was all cut right down to the ground, with various stumps, 
one centimetre high sticking up through the Beech mulch. 
That should be the end of the story - but, just imagine, it was 
the 11th April, at the time when in every other heather 
garden Erica carnea and E. x darleyensis were in flower. In 
this one they were all cut down! 


Obviously they had bloomed long enough, and the 
owner did not believe in wasting any time before taking 
necessary action. We had certainly had a mild winter and 
spring, but there was still a lot of flower about. What would 
he have done in a late season with some cultivars still to 
bloom? It is an interesting question. 


The only one not touched was Erica arborea ‘Estrella 
Gold’. These were looking fine, and full of bud. But these 
will have their turn in due course, and before long I 
have no doubt. 
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Who was “Our Mr Richard Potter’? 


David McClintock, Platt, Kent 


All we knew was in the very special leather-bound 
production entitled “Erica carnea, winter-flowering” issued 
by James Backhouse & Sons of York. It contained colour 
photographs(*) of the twelve E.carnea cultivars “Selected by 
our Mr Richard Potter during his Continental botanical 
rambles”, which were introduced at the time of the 1911 
Coronation. To Potter’s eternal credit, all these twelve are 
still in the trade, 80 years later. The long-established and 
respected firm of Backhouse has ceased to exist; the 
archives at York had material about it, but nothing on 
Potter. Enquiries in suitable journals elicited nothing. 


Until eventually I was sent by Susan Schnare, an 
American studying, by chance, at York, (to whom I am most 
grateful), a photocopy of pages 30 - 32 from the RHS 
Publication Rock Gardens and Rock Plants of 1936, with a 
paper by Mr R. W. Wallace (1867 - 1955), of Wallace & Barr 
of Tunbridge Wells. And therein was most of what I can now 
set out. 


Potter proves to have been “the most able lieutenant of 
James Backhouse of York, a great student of alpines in their 
native habitats, constantly visiting Switzerland to gain 
experience from what he saw in nature”. He had a great 
following and trained up a most enthusiastic band of 
foremen, who worked under him. He it was who constructed 
the large rock garden at Warley Place for Miss Ellen 
Willmott (1858 - 1934); and he helped Sir Frank Crisp (1843 
- 1919) of Friar Park, Henley plan his stupendous rock gar- 
den. 


Wallace constantly met him at Warley Place. That I have 
come across no mention of him in any account of that 
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garden or of its formidable owner is said to be because in 
those days such men, however capable, were never 
mentioned: it was the firm alone that mattered. 


However there is one such garden where he is, just, 
mentioned. The Director of Birmingham Botanical Gar- 
dens kindly sent me a copy of pages 62 - 63 of An Oasis of 
Delight by Phillida Ballard, 1983, an account of that garden. 
In it is described the alpine garden, built in 1894 - 5, “The 
work supervised by Mr Potter, the firm’s garden architect”, 
tout court. 


But in the interesting minutes of the General Committee 
for 1895 sent me by the City Archivist, about the difficulties 
of the undertaking, it is written that the work was “under the 
general supervision of Mr Richard Potter, Backhouse’s 
general contractor”. 


There seems to be nothing to be gleaned from other 
undertakings that Wallace refers to, Friar Park, the large 
rock garden at the York Nurseries and Mr Samuel Doncas- 
ter’s at Sheffield, despite local enquiries. 


Tantalising, isn’t it? - all the more since he seems to have 
been an excellent fellow. Or can anyone add anything, even 
when he was born or died? We know no such personal 
details of him, except that there is a photo of him and his 
wife in the RHS publication, which I hope is reproduced 
here with their special permission. 


Since writing this I have learnt that Albert Julian and 
Jean Sharpe are following up some more clues. _ 


(* The colour photographs in the Backhouse publica- 
tion were almost certainly made by the tricolour carbro 
process which required great skill on the part of the 
photographer. The colours were produced from a black and 
white negative by the use of filters and pigments, and were 
hence controlled by the photographer while making the 
finished print. 


Ed.) 
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Bad Companions 


A. W. Jones, West Camel, Somerset 


I freely own to being a heather addict. There is no point 
in trying to deny it, since most of the available space in the 
garden is given over to these plants. However, the soil is 
alkaline, and the main display of flower is during the winter 
and spring. In summer, interest is provided by the contrasts 
in the shape, texture, and foliage colours of the plants. 


Despite my fondness for heathers, while planning a new 
bed, I decided to cast round for something which would give 
flower colour during the summer. 


There are some attractive plants among the thymes. 
There is a group of cultivars a mere five centimeters tall, 
which some nurserymen seem to place, as the fancy takes 
them, into the species Thymus doerfleri, T. drucei, or T. ser- 
pyllum. I know too little about this genus to enter into their 
arguments. What is important here is that these plants are 
evergreen carpeters, and most are so covered with tiny 
flowers from June to August that their foliage is scarcely 
visible. The colours range from white, through pinks, to a 
deep purple-red. The foliage also varies from the bright 
green of the whites, to the dark greens associated with the 
darkest flowers, while some cultivars have variegated leaves. 
The low-growing group also contains T. Januginosus, the 
Woolly Thyme, which has grey foliage and pink flowers, 
and T. caespititius (micans) which again has grey-green 
leaves, but lilac flowers. 


The cultivars of T. x citrodorus (T. pulegioides x T. 
vulgaris) are slightly taller at about 20 cm, and more erect. 
They bloom in May and June. As the name suggests, they 
have a pleasant lemon scent when the leaves are bruised, 
and those leaves are variegated gold or silver in most 
cultivars. 
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All the Thymes require full sun, and prefer some lime in 
the soil. They thus seemed well suited to grow with Erica 
carnea and E. x darleyensis, and so I planted T. ‘Doone 
Valley’, T. serpyllum ‘Albus’, “Coccineus’ (surely better 
called “Purpureus’), ‘Pink Chintz’ and T. caespititius among 
the widely spaced stepping stones of a path in my new 
bed. 


By now many of you will be thinking that I should have 
known better, and indeed so I should. However, I am writing 
this cautionary tale for those who know as little about plants 
and gardening as I. Of course the Thymes spread more 
rapidly than the young heathers. They choked and stunted 
the stronger cultivars, and totally over-ran the smaller ones 
with fatal results. They rapidly escaped from their alloted 
space by seeding freely in the newly prepared, bare ground 
between the heathers. Their fecundity exceeded even that of 
the Hairy Bitter Cress (Cardamine hirsuta), and I am 
wondering if I shall ever be free of these beautiful invaders. 
I now realise why I had seen them grown in walls, rock 
gardens, and among the stones in paths and terraces. 


Pressing Plants 


David McClintock, Platt Kent 


(I have written on this subject before, demonstrated it at a 
conference, but the Editor asked me to write again for 
newer members.) 


Why press and dry plants, which makes them lose their 
freshness, colour and often their grace? There must be 
cogent reasons, or there would not be countless millions of 
such specimens in herbaria all over the world. 


Their value is their permanent record. Such a specimen, 
above all when carefully chosen and prepared, retains its 
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characters, except for colour - which should be noted, best if 
supplemented by a colour photograph. Indeed, the fuller 
the details on the accompanying label (by useful conven- 
tion put in the bottom right hand corner), the better, eg size 
and shape, accompanying plants, if cuttings were taken and 
who else was with you at the time, so they may be able later 
to discuss it or help refind it. The absolutely essential facts 
which must be there are the date and place and the collec- 
tor(s). 


Be not daunted. Especially for such relatively dry plants 
as heathers, it is not much trouble. Newspaper will do 
(ideally of the date when you collected the plant). Spread the 
plant out in a natural way, add a slip with date and place 
and put it under some weight, such as books. Under the car- 
pet can do the job, but the whole must be kept dry - changing 
the papers may be advisable - have a look anyway. 


Thereafter the specimen should be affixed to a sheet, 
about 17 x 11 ins (43 x 28 cm) is standard, of good cartridge 
paper. I think that this is best done with slips of adhesive 
tape (NEVER Sellotape), enough to ensure that the plant 
stays where you want it: two or three narrow slips may 
suffice. 


To collect evidence this way is useful, especially in a 
special locality, and it is as simple as that. You do not even 
have the chore of having to smooth out the leaves. I know 
that many will drop off, but there is no way to avoid that 
permanently. 


I am always glad to see such specimens, unmounted too, 
and if possible to incorporate them in the Society’s 
herbarium, which it is intended should eventually land up 
at Wisley. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Heather in England and Wales 
ITE research publication no. 3 
R. G. H. Bunce (Ed.) 


48 pp. 16 colour plates, 9 maps 


H.M.S.O., 1989 
ISBN 0 11 701422 2 
£5.90 


In response to the widespread concern over the decline 
of heather heath, in England and Wales, the Institute of 
Terrestrial Ecology of the National Environmental 
Research Council, in 1988, began a survey of all the areas of 
heather in those two countries, totalling around 600,000 
hectares, including an assessment of the current status, and 
the potential and prospects for its maintenance and restora- 
tion. The results are the subject matter of this booklet. 


An interesting and illustrated account of the causes of 
the decline of our heather population is given, coupled with 
recommendations for future management. There are six 
1:250,000 scale maps produced from Landsat satellite T.M. 
imagery showing the areas of general distribution, areas 
where it is dominant, and managed heather. Two coloured 
Landsat image photographs, showing heather as dominant 
vegetation in the Berwyn Mountains and the Yorkshire 
Dales, are quite remarkable. 


Of particular interest to enthusiasts of heathers in the 
wild are the four very readable regional assessments of 
heathland heather in, Central and Southern England, East 
Anglia, Wales, and Northern England, each written by 
authorities in those regeons. Inevitably there is some repeti- 
tion in these assessments, but they give a wealth of informa- 
tion on heather management, history, and hopes for 
improvement in the future. 
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The section of 100 or so references and bibliography 
entries, the titles of which suggest compulsive reading about 
heather in the wild and its habitats, is worthy of 
mention. 


Although presented in the form of a typical project 
report, this book is very readable, a source of interesting 
statistics and an authoritative reference for the current 
status of the major heather areas in England and Wales. 


T. A. Julian 


Heaths & Heathers 
Terry Underhill 


335pp. 20 colour plates, 27 line drawings, 24 maps, index 
David & Charles, Newton Abbot, 1990 (New Edition) 
ISBN 0-7153-8303-5 

£25.00 


The first edition of this book appeared in 1971. It has 


been an open secret for some time that a new edition was in 
the course of preparation, and the publication, which was 
imminent for so long, was keenly awaited. 


It follows the format of its predecessor, but has been 
considerably enlarged. It falls into two distinct sections. The 
first is concerned with the growing of heathers. The subject 
is given a broad interpretation, and there are some 
worthwhile digressions. The second part of the book 
contains brief descriptions of Calluna, Daboecia, and 19, 
more or less hardy, species of Erica. Most of these are 
followed by comprehensive descriptive lists of their 
cultivars. 
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The first chapter opens with an enthusiastic treatment of 
the reasons for growing heathers. This is followed by a 
discussion of many of the ways heathers can be used in 
gardens, and finally there is an informative section on 
“economic” uses, past and present. 


Planting and cultivation are thoroughly covered in 
Chapter 2. This contains sound advice on soil, buying 
plants, planting, designing heather gardens, watering, feed- 
ing and mulching, pruning, hardiness, and pests and 
diseases. The comprehensive lists of herbicides, and pests 
and diseases (with remedies in some cases), are par- 
ticularly useful. 


There follows a brief chapter on growing Cape Heaths, 
under the title Heathers in the Glasshouse. Knowing little of 
these plants, I found this particularly interesting, but cannot 
comment further. 


The fourth chapter is devoted to propagation, and deals 
with the production of plants from seed, by division, 
layering, and cuttings. The subject of propagating and 
potting composts is well covered. The chapter concludes 
with a discussion of a subject which has been of much 
interest in recent years - hybridisation. The parentage of the 
naturally occurring hybrids are given, and the method of 
artificial pollination is described. The pioneering work of 
~ Mrs Parris, Kurt Kramer and Dr Griffiths is acknowledged, 
but no details are given of any of the exciting results 
obtained by the last two workers. 


The plant descriptions in the second section of the book 
each give a list of the characters, some general remarks 
including the natural habitat, a distribution map, and, in 
most cases, a line drawing of a spray. 


The maps have been revised since the first edition, but 
are still not completely accurate. Though they now include 
areas where plants have become naturalised, these areas are 
not identified as such. 
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The line drawings are clearer than those in the first 
edition. However, there are no drawings of E. andevalensis, 
FE. maderensis or E. sicula, all of which have been added 
since the first edition. Indeed, E. andevalensis was first des- 
cribed in 1980, nine years after the publication of that 
edition. 


The frequency with which heathers have been named 
during the past two decades renders it an almost impossible 
task to produce exhaustive and up to date list of cultivars. 
Terry Underhill has done very well here. His list of Calluna 
cultivar names and synonyms runs to 620, compared with 
254 in the 1971 edition. Most of the old names which have 
fallen into disuse have been omitted, but plants named as 
recently as 1988 have been included. There are similar 
increases in the numbers for E. carnea (114 cf. 53), and E. 
cinerea (219 cf. 105). All the cultivars are described. He also 
describes the hybrid cultivars at the end of this section, but 
nowhere does he set down the differences between the 
hybrids and their parent species. 


The book ends with an appendix. This is, in fact, a series 
of appendices containing a dichotomous key, information 
on plant collecting, nomenclature, the registration of 
cultivars, the Heather Society, showing and judging 
heathers, and glossaries of botanical terms and specific 
epithets. 


The author himself has provided most of the colour 
plates. The majority are of a high standard, and are well rep- 
roduced. Unfortunately, an exception is the Heather Society 
Colour Chart, where some of the colours are not quite 
right. 


The sub-title of this book is “The Grower's 
Encyclopedia”. It is undoubtedly the most comprehensive 
English text on hardy heathers that is presently available. 
With so much information presented, some references, or at 
least a comprehensive bibliography, would have been 
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appreciated. It was perhaps rather ambitious to treat both 
the horticultural and the botanical aspects of heathers in a 
single volume. The lowest taxonomic classification which is 
considered in any detail is the species. This is unfortunate as 
the use of subspecies and forms clarifies the classification of 
some species, and is particularly valuable with a large 
monospecific genus such as Calluna. 


The collection and collation of so much information 
must have proved a formidable task, and may explain the 
prolonged gestation period of the new edition. This makes it 
doubly regrettable that so many mistakes have crept in. It 
would be both tedious and churlish to attempt to catalogue 
them all, but some must be mentioned as examples. The 
old name E. x praegeri is used throughout for the hybrids 
between E. mackaiana and E. tetralix, which, since 1979, 
have been recognised as belonging to E. x stuarti1. 


It was Bressingham Gardens who, in 1977, introduced E. 
erigena ‘Golden Lady’, and not John Letts in 1964 as stated 
in the text. That plant was “Golden Dome’ which has since 
been lost as a result of its determined habit of reverting to 
‘W. T. Rackliff. 


Finally the treatment of E. manipuliflora is very poor. 
The line drawing is of an atypical specimen, and the dis- 
tribution map suggests that it is absent from Cyprus and 
Crete (see Flora Europaea). The maximum height is con- 
siderably under-estimated, and the growth is by no means 
always upright. Prostrate, and even pendulous plants are 
not uncommon in the wild. However, it is in the list of the 
cultivars of this species that most errors are to be found. 


This book is well-produced, and the wealth of informa- 
tion that it contains probably justify its price. It will doubt- 
less be of interest to many members. However, I must 
counsel a scholarly reading, with frequent recourse to 
authoritative cross references. 


A. W. J. 
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Another Plant of Erica x williamsii. 


Maj.-Gen. P. G. Turpin, West Clandon, Surrey 


On the 2nd June 1990 Dr D. E. Coombe discovered 
another wild plant of E. x williamsii on the Lizard penin- 
sula of Cornwall, on land belonging to Kynance Farm, 
which had recently become part of a big extension of the 
National Nature Reserve at the Lizard. 


This is only the 11th plant of this rare hybrid which has 
ever. been found, and David Coombe has the distinction of 
being the only person to have discovered two of them. 


When he found it in June, it was not in flower, but when 
he returned to Cornwall in late August, he was able to 
photograph it in flower. The colour is similar to that of 
‘“Gwavas and the other recent discoveries. 


The story of the discovery of the first eight plants 
appeared in Cornish Studies 10 (for 1982) pages 7 and 8, 
published by the Institute of Cornish Studies. The ninth 
and tenth discoveries were described shortly in the Year 
Book of the Heather Society, 1985, p. 66. 


Some of the Story of the Erica vagans Group 


David McClintock, Platt, Kent 


The standing of the three species E. manipuliflora, E. 
multiflora and E. vagans has caused muddles for a long 
time. Suffice it now that records, notably in the earlier half 
of the last century using these last two names need watchful 
care. Notes on each may, I hope, make current views 
clearer. 
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E. multiflora can come first, because it is easily dealt 
with. Its anthers differ from those of the other two species, 
being much longer and parallel, joined almost to the top. 
The look of its compact inflorescence is usually distinctive 
too. It is native in the W. Central Mediterranean. 


E. manipuliflora. Here I must start with a digression on the 
so-called type method of fixing the correct name for a plant. 
This means that when a name is given, in addition to its des- 
cription a given specimen is cited as the type which should 
clearly bear out the details of the text. For old names, before 
this rule applied, a similar herbarium specimen is chosen 
which is most likely to represent what the author of the 
name had in mind; in default of a suitable specimen, an 
illustration is permitted. The name E. manipuliflora covers 
two distinct variations. The type, as hitherto understood, 
came from the neighbourhood of Constantinople (Istanbul 
now), where such plants have white stems, very short erect 
leaves and thin very gappy inflorescences. In most of the 
areas further south generally attributed to this species 
however the plants have brown stems, longer, often spread- 
ing leaves and a dense inflorescence, and surprisingly are 
hardier. Indeed it can be very difficult to tell from E. vagans, 
so much so that ‘Elegant Spike’ was incorrectly said to 
belong to E. vagans. The plants like this in Dalmatia were 
called E. anthura in the middle of the last century, and this 
is the name I am using in the Kew monograph on heathers. 
The problem however is the plants in the E. Mediterranean. 
Down the W. Turkish coast and in the Levant the plants are 
very similar. Possibly the name E. anthura should be 
applied to them too. 


A curious feature of this great similarity to E. vagans is 
that the distribution of the latter does not come within 
hundreds of miles of even Dalmatia. 


Most of the named cvs we have belong to E. anthura, 


except for ‘Aldeburgh’, which may also be tenderer. But for 
details of these see Bert Jones’s helpful account below. 
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E. vagans as we have always understood the name, grows 
in the western parts of Europe, from Cornwall southwards, 
with a tiny curious all-white colony in W. Ireland. Its 
anthers, like those of the last two species, are short and 
stubby and soon widely separated. The difficulty here is that 
the type of the name, and its description by Linnaeus both 
indubitably refer to what we have been calling E. 
manipuliflora (it was E. verticallata until it was realised that 
the name belonged to a South African heath). Strict 
adherence to this evidence meant that the name of what 
everyone had called E. vagans would have to change to the 
next valid name, E. didyma; and E. manipuliflora would 
have to give way to E. vagans. 


There is however nowadays a way round such unwanted 
upsets. A different type, corresponding to what everyone 
calls E. vagans could be chosen, thus refixing the name 
where everyone knew it, and avoiding the drastic changes 
which would otherwise have ensued. So, at Kew, Ted Oliver 
and I chose a newtype, and a formal proposal to recognise it 
was published in the relevant international journal, Taxon. 
Such proposals are adjudicated by a committee of 12 emi- 
nent botanists. It takes time for their views to filter through, 
but we now know that the proposal is accepted by all but one 
and can breathe a sigh of relief, and continue to call E. 
vagans, E. vagans 


Cultivars of the Erica manipuliflora Group 


A. W. Jones, West Camel, Somerset 


The species Erica manipuliflora has been grown in this 
country for many years, though until recently it was seldom 
seen. Now it is becoming more popular, and deservedly so. 
Doubtless its popularity will continue to increase as more 
people become familiar with it. The first cultivar was 
named and registered in 1986. That was E. manipuliflora 
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‘lan Cooper’. Since then a further four plants from this 
group have been registered, and other unregistered cultivars 
are in circulation. Furthermore, material has been collected 
from several locations in the wild during the past few years, 
and is being grown on. This would seem an opportune time 
to describe and differentiate between the existing cultivars 
before confusion arises, and before more are introduced. 


The most recent one to be registered certainly has one of 
the longest histories of cultivation. It was sent to Maxwell 
and Beale on 16th March 1949 as E. verticillata (Forsk non 
Bergius). It has been known by the names Major Turpin’s 
Form, Maxwell's Form and The Maxwell & Beale Clone. On 
or after Ist January 1959, newcultivar names containing the 
word form are invalidly published under paragraph c of 
Article 31 of the International Code of Nomenclature for 
Cultivated Plants. The double quotation marks were used 
deliberately in the case of The Maxwell & Beale Clone to 
indicate that this was not intended to be regarded as a 
cultivar name. Hence, despite being the most widely avail- 
able clone, it had no valid name until, on 17th December 
1990, it was granted a Registration Certificate as Erica 
manipuliflora ‘Heaven Scent’. The name was suggested by 
Mrs Turpin, the wife of our Chairman, as a pun upon the 
delightful fragrance of its flowers. 


It is well described by our Registrar p39. of this Year 
Book. To that description, I would only add that the foliage 
is a rather dark greyish green. It is an example of the species 
Erica anthura, though the question remains as to whether it 
should not be treated as E. manipuliflora ssp anthura. 


Since it is the best known plant in the group, it would 
seem sensible to contrast the other cultivars with it as a 
means of differentiating between them. 


‘Corfu’ is another example of E. anthura, and also has 
lilac pink flowers in erect racemes. However, the flowers are 
slightly darker than those of ‘Heaven Scent’, and are borne 
closer to the stem, giving a thinner appearance to the 
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racemes. It usually comes into bloom in late September, 
which is rather later than ‘Heaven Scent’, and is slightly less 
floriferous. 


‘Aldeburgh’ is yet another cultivar with H11 lilac pink 
flowers. However, this is E. manipuliflora rather than E. 
anthura, and its greyish white stems and very short erect 
leaves provide a method of distinguishing it from both 
“Heaven Scent and ‘Corfu’. A more immediately noticeable 
difference is that the racemes of ‘Aldeburgh’ are much 
thicker than those of the other two cultivars, and are 
somewhat interrupted. The reason for the fatter appearance 
is that the flowers are actually carried as terminal clusters 
on numerous short side shoots. 


This cultivar is not registered, and the name David 
Small’s Form has been invalidly published for it. (It was 
David Small who obtained the material from which all 
commercial stocks are derived, from a hedge in Aldeburgh, 
Suffolk.) 


From specimens in David McClintock’s herbarium, it is 
almost certain that this is the clone grown by John Letts at 
Foxhollow, Windlesham, as E. verticillata. His book, Hardy 
Heaths and the Heather Garden, and his nursery 
catalogues indicate that he was unable to supply it in large 
numbers, if at all. It is surprisingly hardy. 


The cultivars ‘Don Richards’, ‘Elegant Spike’, ‘Ian 
Cooper and ‘Korcula’, all of which are E. anthura, have 
paler flowers. 


‘Ian Cooper and ‘Korcula’ have bright green leaves, and 
racemes which are rather more arching than erect. The 
flowers of ‘Ian Cooper are H16 shell pink. It can be 
tender. 


‘Korcula’, which again is not registered, has pale H16 


flowers, which appear almost white when they first open. It 
is a larger, and more robust plant than ‘Ian Cooper’, with 
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flowers much larger than normal for the species, and longer 
leaves. The two cultivars are quite distinct. 


‘Don Richards’ has many erect racemes, which are 
shorter than those of “Heaven Scent’ or ‘Corfu’, but well 
clothed with pale H8 pink flowers, It looks very like a plant 
of E. vagans. 


‘Elegant Spike’ has long, rather thin, and somewhat 
interrupted racemes of pale H8 flowers which are tinged 
with mauve. Like “Heaven Scent’ and Dr Griffiths’s hybrids, 
which are discussed below, it usually comes into bloom in 
July. The other cultivars in this group seldom bloom before 
late September or October. 


It would be difficult to confuse the golden foliage of E. 
manipuliflora x E. vagans ‘Valerie Griffiths’ with the 
various greens of the cultivars which have been described so 
far. The description of this cultivar which is given on p. 66 of 
the 1989 Year Book suggests that the foliage colour fades to 
yellow in the winter, but it remains a good bright colour 
throughout the year here; it does not seem to be affected by 
temperatures down to -100C. My plants are just over two 
years old, and I have yet to see the upright racemes of pale 
pink flowers. 


I do have an older plant from the same batch of seed that 
produced ‘Valerie Griffiths’ which has rather paler, yellow 
foliage, and pale pink flowers in quite long upright racemes. 
This is un-named at present, and Dr Griffiths assures me 
that only propagating material from the true ‘Valerie 
Griffiths’ has been distributed. 


I have also recently been given an E. manipuliflora 
collected in Turkey by David McClintock in 1989, and 
identified by the number 89/27. It has a strong, upright 
habit, and at first sight appears all gold. However, closer 
inspection reveals that the colour is present on the outer 
ends of the shoots. 
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Erica Scoparia var macrosperma, 
An updating 


In the 1990 Year Book, p. 58, I listed the claim over 30 
years ago to have detected large seeds attributed to E. 
scoparia in deposits of the Hoxnian interglacial, which 
lasted some 40,000 years between 100,000 and 150,000 years 
ago. They were then named var macrosperma. Since then 
others have looked at these seeds and found them 
elsewhere, and _ realised that they belong. to 
Bruckenthalia.With its present day Balkan distribution, 
this had not been considered. But it is now known that it 
occurred in N.W. Europe, including Ireland and England, 
and even as far north as the Shetland Islands, all through 
the Pleistocene. 


D. McC. 


What a shame! 


Your Nursery could fave had its 
name JUST HERE 
Seen by all our members 


Write for special members rates for 1992 
to The Treasurer 
17 Hayclose Crescent, Kendal LAI 7NT 
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New Acquisitions 


J. Platt, Ulnes Walton, Lancashire 


(For over 15 years Jack Platt has assiduously sought out and 
collected heather cultivars which are newto him, and also to 
most of us. I do not know how much time he devotes to this 
pursuit, but when his annual list arrives I am always forced 
to wonder how he continues to find so many. During 1990 
he succeeded in adding the 17 which are described here. As 
ever, I am indebted to our President and Chairman for extra 
information on some of them. References to earlier 
publications of the names are given in parentheses. 
Ed.) 


Calluna vulgaris 


“Celtic Gold’ 

This plant has an erect habit, bright yellow foliage, and 
white flowers. It was raised in Co. Armagh c. 1985, by the 
Locks Nursery at Scarve. 

(Moorea, 1990, Vol. 8, p. 41; Heather Society Year Book, 
1990, p. 66). 


“Cream Steving’ 
This arose in Holland before 1986. It has a broad erect 
habit, and is of medium height. The foliage growing in a 4 
cornered way has cream tips, which last for several weeks in 
spring. The flowers are white. (Ericultura, 67:19. 72:26) 


‘Denny Pratt’ Aug. - Sept. 

Mr Rimmer of Hinton House Nursery, Lydiate, near 

Liverpool, found this sport on ‘Darkness’ c. 1988. It is identi- 

cal to the parent, except that it produces golden, reddish and 

pink young shoots interspersed among the green. Denny 

Pratt, who died last year, found ‘Darkness’ and was Mr 
Rimmer’s tutor at College. 


“Eckart Miessner’ Aug. - Sept. 


This sport on ‘Carmen’ was found by Kurt Kramer in 
Edewecht-Suddorf in 1982. The flowers are a deeper 
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crimson, and the foliage is dark green. Herr Miessner(1910- 
1972) wrote the first German book on heathers in 1970. 


“Golden Dew’ Sept. - Oct. 

As the name suggests, this plant has gold leaves. The 

flowers are white, and the habit low and open. It was found 

as a seedling on Mr J. L. Jones's nursery at Cilcennin, 
Dyfed. 


‘Golden Dream’ Sept. - Oct. 
This cultivar arose as a sport on ‘My Dream’ in MrG. J. 

Cookes garden at Fenny Drayton, in 1984. Like its parent, it 

has double white flowers and an erect habit, but the foliage 

is light gold. Mr Cookes put it on the market in 1986, and 
registered it in 1989. (Heather Society Year Book, 


‘Harry Ballantyne’ 

Yet another erect gold foliage cultivar, but this time with 
mauve flowers. It is similar to Joy Vanstone’. hut the flowers 
are somewhat darker in colour. It was raised by Mr Ballan- 
tyne of Netherfield, Nr Dumfries. 


“Lime Glade’ Sept. - Oct. 
This has been named for its lime-green foliage. The new 
growth makes it appear almost white in the spring. It has an 
erect habit, and white flowers. It arose as a seedling on Mr J. 
L. Jones's nursery at Cilcennin, Dyfed. 


‘Pink Dream’ Sept. - Oct. 
Another of the remarkable series of sports which have 
occurred in Graham Cookes’s garden. This one was found 
on ‘Golden Dream’ in 1986. It has retained the light gold 
foliage of the plant on which it was found, but turns orange 
in winter. The double pink flowers are similar to those of “H. 
E. Beale’, the progenitor of ‘My Dream’, on which, in turn, 
‘Golden Dream’ was found. Mr Cookes registered it and put 
it on sale in 1989. 
(Heather Society Year Book, 1990, p. 63) 


‘Plantarium’ Sept. - Oct. 


This is a neat plant of medium height and bushy habit. It 
has red buds, which do not open, and dark green leaves. It 
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was found as a sport on ‘David Eason at Hoekert’s nursery 
at Oldebroek. It was named after a flower show which took 
place at Boskoop in 1985, the year of its finding. 


(Enricultura, 67:5; Heather Society Year Book, 1988, p. 56) 


‘Red Star’ Sept. - Nov. 
The origin of this striking cultivar is most unusual. It was 
raised by Kurt Kramer c. 1980 from a sport which was 
deliberately induced on ‘Annemarie’ by irradiation. The 
double flowers are of a more intense carmine than the 
original cultivar. The habit is erect. 
It is patented in Germany, received a Certificate of Merit 
from Boskoop in 1988, and a gold medal in 1990. 
(Dendroflora, 1990, Vol. 25, p. 71, with a picture on p. 25) 


*Sarah Jane’ July - Aug. 
A good plant with gold foliage which is flecked with red, 
a broad habit, and pale mauve flowers. It was raised by Mr 
Rimmer of Hinton House Nursery, Lydiate, near Liverpool, 
from a seedling which appeared in 1988. It is named for 

Sarah Jane Corbett, a friend of Mr Rimmer’s daughter. 


Erica Carnea 


‘Gelber Findling’ 

The yellow tips of the summer foliage of this cultivar give 
it a very similar appearance to ‘Lesley Sparkes’. However, 
the two plants may be distinguished by the trace of orange 
in the tips of ‘Gelber Findling’. The flowers are pink. It arose 
as a seedling with Herr F. Kircher of Hamburg in the early 


1980's. 
(Tradgardsamatoren, 1990, Vol. 53, No. 2, p. 39, with a 
picture) 

‘Netherfield Orange’ Feb. - March 


The flowers open white, and turn pink with age. The tips 
of the new growth are yellow, and turn orange in winter. It 
originated as a seedling in Mr H. H. Ballantyne’s nursery 
garden at Netherfield, Lochanhead, Dumfries, in the 
early 1980's 


(Heather Society Year Book, 1989, p. 64, as Calluna) 
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“‘Sneznik’ Feb. - March 
The many short side shoots give this little plant a most 
unusual, compact habit. Both the flowers and the leaves are 
small, the former being rose purple, and the latter dark 
green. 
It was found by Dr Hans Simon on a mountain of the 
same name in Istria, northern Yugoslavia, before 1980. 
(Heather Society Year Book, 1987, p. 63) 


Erica terminalis 


“Golden Oriole’ 
When the original seedling was found in the garden of 
Mr and Mrs D. I. Lockie at Sherford, Taunton, in 1989, it 
had yellow new growth. In 1990 this was green, but the tips 
turned bronze-red during the winter. Otherwise, it is similar 
to the normal plants. Mr Lockie registered it in 1989. 
(Heather Society Year Book, 1990, p. 62). 


Erica x watsonii 


‘Mary’ 

The flowers of this cultivar are purple (H10). The eglan- 
dular foliage is deep green, with, like many hybrids, yellow 
new growth in the spring. It has a broad erect habit. 

It was found by Mr and Mrs J.G. Flecken of Kerkrade, in 
1985 on a moor at Landes de Fréhel., Brittany. In 1987 it was 
introduced by G. van Hoef of Barneveld, and named after 
Mrs Mary Flecken. 

(Heather Society Year Book, 1990, p. 62; Ericultura, 75:13; 
Heidegarten, 26:55) 
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Cultivars Registered During 1990 


The Registrar 


19: 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


Calluna vulgaris ‘Carngold’. A sport on ‘Boskoop’ with 
golden yellow foliage through the year, noticed in 1985 by 
Patrick Glass of Maghera, Co. Londonderry, and registered 
by him. 
Erica carnea ‘Jean’. A deliberate cross between ‘Myretoun 
Ruby’ and ‘Heathwood’ made in February 1986 by John 
Hall. It has a deeper colour and larger flowers than 
‘Heathwood’, and flowers earlier. 
Erica carnea ‘White Charm’. A deliberate cross between 
‘Springwood White’ and ‘Snow Queen’ made by John Hall 
in February 1986. It is between the two in size and flowers 
about four weeks later. 
Erica carnea “White Cloud’. A deliberate cross between 
‘Springwood White’ and ‘Snow Queen’ made in February 
1986 by John Hall. It is tidier than the former and flowers 
approximately two weeks later. 
Erica carnea ‘Whitehall’. A deliberate cross between 
‘Springwood White’ and ‘Snow Queen’ made by John Hall 
in February 1986. It is less straggly than the former and 
larger than the latter. 
Erica carnea ‘Pink Mist’. A deliberate cross made by John 
Hall between ‘Springwood White’ and ‘Myretoun Ruby’ 
sown in 1986. It has flowers of a gentle pink unlike 
others he has. 

These last five were registered by John Hall of 
Windlesham Court Nursery. 
Calluna vulgaris ‘Melanie’. The only white-flowered bud- 
flowerer obtained by Kurt Kramer by crossing ‘Marleen’ 
and ‘Hammondii in 1985. 
Calluna vulgaris ‘Romina’. A bud-flowerer with darker 
flowers than’Marleen’. It resulted from a crossing by Kurt 
Kramer in 1986 of ‘Marleen’ and ‘Allegro’. 
Erica carnea ‘Schneekuppe’. One of the crosses, No. 85, 
made by Kurt Kramer between ‘Snow Queen’ and 
‘Springwood White’ in 1983. It is more vigorous than ‘Snow 
Queen’ and more compact than ‘Springwood White’. 

Kurt Kramer registered the last three. 
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88. Erica cinerea ‘Alice Anne Davies’. Registered by her 
grandfather K. A. Davies of Pennyford, Chester, for a seed- 
ling in his garden in 1988, which is like “C. D. Eason’, but has 
golden foliage. 

89. Daboecia cantabrica ‘Clifden’. A semi-prostrate seedling 
found by D. McLaughlin in 1986 at Clifden Bay, 
Connemara, with crimson flowers, and registered by 
him. 

90. Erica manipuliflora ‘Heaven Scent’. Erect, very hardy and 
floriferous up to 1.5 m. Sent from Kew to Maxwell & Beale 
in 1949 as E. verticillata, ultimate source unrecorded. Stems 
light brown, leaves to 7 mm erect to spreading; inflorescen- 
ces long, tapering, erect on main shoots, round.headed on 
laterals. Flowers lilac pink H11, well scented and almost 
totally sterile, in flower from July to December. Registered 
by A. W. Jones. 

91. Enrica tetralix ‘Phyllis’. Differs from other such white plants 
in having a faint pink blush to its flowers. Found in 1988 in 
the New Forest by Miss Phyllis Barker, sister of Dr David 
Barker who registered and propagated it. 


Personal and Geographical Names for Heathers - 
10th Supplement 


David McClintock, Platt, Kent 


The last supplement was in the 1990 Year Book, pp 
66 -67 


Personal Names 


‘Alice Anne Davies’ (E. cinerea). Granddaughter of K. A. Davies, 
finder in 1980's. 

‘Alieke’ (Calluna). Pre - 1987 Grandchild of v. d. Berg, finder 

‘Allien’ (Calluna). ditto 

‘Anne Gray’ (Calluna). Seedling in Dr Lead’s garden in 
Nottingham by 1968, found between ‘Sister Anne’ and ‘Mrs 
Ronald Gray’. 

‘Aurelie Brégeon’ (E. x darleyensis). Finder second daughter 
of Henri Bregeon of Vaud. Sport on ‘Darley Dale’. 
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amicorum (Erica). Dolf Schumann and Gerhard Kirsten, 


finders. 

‘Arend’s Rosa’ (E. carnea). G. Arend’s seedling from ‘Atropurpurea’ 
c. 1920. 

‘Bob Brien’ (Calluna). R. Brien of Pitcairngreen, finder on 
St Kilda. 


‘Charles Chapman’ (Calluna). (Brien, 1990). 

‘David Hagemanns’ (Calluna). Sport on ‘Hollandia’. Son of 
C. Hagemanns of Breda, finder. 

‘Denny Pratt’ (Calluna). A sport in 1988 on ‘Darkness’, a plant he 
originally found. M. C. Pratt, d. 1989, of Ness and 
Fittleworth. 

‘Elly’ (Calluna). Sport on ‘Velvet Fascination’. Wife of 
C. Hagemanns, finder pre 1990. 

‘Freke’ (Calluna). (A pet name for Frederick or Frederica). 

‘Harry Ballantyne’ (Calluna). Finder, late 1980's, of Netherfield 
Nursery. 

‘Isobel Dickson’ (Calluna). (D. Hutton, 1972). 

‘Jean (E. carnea). Wife, Jean Barbara, of John Hall of Windlesham, 
hybridiser. 

‘Lady Donald’ (E. vagans). A cutting from ‘Mrs Donaldson’. 

‘Lady Plymouth’ (Daboecia cantabrica). A mislabelled plant 
It belonged to Pelargonium. 

‘Melanie’ (Calluna). 1985 seedling. A fantasy name from Kurt 
Kramer 1990. 

‘Matita’ (Calluna). A combination of Mat Johansson and Brita 
Johansson, finders c. 1975. 

‘Natasja’ (Calluna). Sport on ‘Velvet Fascination’. Daughter of C. 
Hagemanns, finder, 1990. 

‘Phyllis’ (E. tetralix). Miss P. Barker of Lymington, finder 1988. 

‘Ralph’s Red’ (Calluna). Sport on ‘Ralph Purnell’. 

‘Red Marleen’ (Calluna). Named after ‘Marleen’. 

‘Romina’ (Calluna). Fantasy name from Kurt Kramer 1990. 

‘Sarah Jane’ (Calluna). Friend of R. Rimmer’s daughter. 

wellsiana (E. ventricosa). Mrs Wells of Cowley House, near Exeter, 
1843. 

‘Whitehall’ (E. carnea). A white plant hybridised by John 
Hall, 1988. 


Geographical Names 


‘Ben Avon’ (Calluna). Presumably the Cairngorm mountain. Pre 
1990. 


‘Brentry Pink’ (E. australis). Nursery near Hillier Arboretum, 
c. 1985. 
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‘Cairnwell’ (Calluna. Mountain in Grampians, pre 1990. 
‘Cleggan’ (Daboecia cantabrica). Area of L. Coorhourn. Co. 
Galway where found in 1975 by Miss M. Scannell. 


‘Clifden’ (Daboecia cantabrica). Where found in Connemara, in 
1986, by D. McLaughlin. 

‘Crail Orange’ (Calluna). Crail Nurseries, Nottingham. 

‘Eskdale Gold’ (Calluna). Home village in Cumbria of D. Richards, 
finder. 

‘Goscote’ (Calluna). Nursery near Leicester. 

‘Gronsinka’ (Calluna). Small village in Darlarne, Sweden. 

‘Irish Lavender’ (E. cinerea). (Bodiam Nursery 1984). 

‘Porthwen Red’ (Calluna). Where found in Anglesey, c. 1984 by 
R. Rimmer 

‘Porthwen White’ (Calluna). ditto 

‘Trysull’ (Calluna). Village between Wolverhampton and 
Bridgnorth. 

‘Waquoit (Calluna). Village in Massaschusetts where the 
Mackinnon Nursery is. 

‘Westacre Lime’ (Calluna). Westacre, Parkhill, Dyce, the garden of 
John N. Aitken, who found the seedling there c.1986. 


Ameliorations 


‘Schatzalp’ (E. cinerea). Schatzalp near Davos. 
‘Sedlonov (Calluna). Alder mountains, High Tatra, where Jaromir 
Grulich lives. 


Recent Writings on Heathers, 1990 


Anon. The Enigma of Erica mackaiana, Amateur Gardening, 27th 
January 1990, p. 5 
Another guess how it came to be in Ireland. 

Anon. Good heathers for containers, Gardening from Which, 
March 1990, p. 61 
Good advice, plus suppliers. Picture of “Sir John Charrington’ 
and of ‘Cramond’. 

Anon. Arboretum des Grandes Bruyeres, Mon Jardin et ma 
Maison, July/August 1990, p. 54 
“Une collection unique de bruyére” with a photograph. The de 
la Rochefoucald’s. 
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Anon. Heather versus grass, Habitat, 1990, Vol. 26, No. 8, p. 5 
The Game Conservancy project to protect moorland from 
invasive grasses. 

Anon. Help for Heather, Country Life, 25th October 1990, p. 106 
The project to curb coarse grasses dousing heather. 

Alebring, J.. Uitbredningskartorna, Tradgardsmatoren, 1990, No. 4, 
p. 99 
Corrects the transposed captions to Erica distribution maps in 
Mrs Johanssen’s article (No.2. p. 42 below). 

Andrews, J.. Management of lowland heathlands for wildlife, 
Wildlife, 1990, Vol. 1, No. 6, pp. 336 - 346 
A spread of age classes of heather is desirable to support the full 
range of associated fauna. 

Ammiratu, P. V.. Handbook of Plant Cell culture, Vol.5, 1990 
Tissue culture successful with tip and stem cuttings of Calluna 
and with shoot tips of E. carnea. 

Arroyo, J.. Spatial variation of flowering phenology in the 
Mediterranean shrublands of southern Spain. Israel Journal of 
Botany, 1990, Vol. 39. pp 249 - 62 
14 plots with 192 species studied for one year. Three at 225 - 
600 m, with 30 - 32 in each, included Calluna, Erica australis, 
E. erigena and E. scoparia. Flowering was delayed by altitude, 
but lasted longer. 

Barkmer, J. J... Ecological differences between Calluna and 
Empetrum dominated dry heath communities in Drenthe, The 
Netherlands, Acta Bot. Neerlandica, 1990, Vol. 39, No. 1. pp 75- 

92. 
The various factors discussed. 

Battye, J.. Expanding Wisley’s Frontiers, The Garden, 1990. Vol. 
115. No. 4. pp 180 - 2 
The story of the National Heather Collection at Wisley. 

Berta, G.. and Bonfante Fasolo, P.. Anatomy and cytology of hair 
roots in Calluna vulgaris, Giornale Botanica Italiano, 1989, Vol. 
133. No. 1 - 2. pp 9 - 24 
“The general histological organisation is characteristic of the 
dicotyledons’. 

Blazek, A.. Schoheit am Wegesrand: die Besenheide, Garten, 
1990, No. 7 - 8. p. 290. 

Good short account of Erica scoparia plus a photograph; said to 
be sometimes tender in Austria, although reaching 2,700 m. 

Braune, L., (Spread of Phytophthora cinnammomi on E. gracilis). 
Zierfplanzenbau, 1987, Vol. 27, No. 9. pp 250 - 2 
Re-use of drainage water encouraged the fungus. 
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Brickell, C. and McClintock, D., On the retention of Erica carnea as 
the correct name for the Winter Heath, The Garden, 1990, Vol. 
115, No. 4, p. 183 

Brielmaier, U., Phytophthora citricola - neue Azerca-krankheit, 
Gartnerborse Gartenwelt, 1987, No. 33, pp 1260 - 3 
Young plants of ‘Annemarie’ and ‘President Carnot’ were 
severely affected. 

Brummitt, R. J., Report of the Committee for spermatophyta No. 37. 
Proposal to conserve Erica carnea, Taxon, 1990, Vol. 39, No. 2, 
p. 294. Votes 8,to 4. The committee recommends acceptance of 
the proposal. 

Cass, R., North Canford Heath, Landscape Design, 1990, No. 189, 
pp 54-7 
How to harmonise leisure pursuits with habitat conservation in 
this heathery SSSI. 

Czekalski, M., (Working Group. Heather Plants), Rocznik 
Dendrologiczny, 1989, Vol. 38, pp 135 - 7. 

A translation awaited! 

de Luis Villota, P., and Carmen Gomez Ferraras, Contibuci6n al 
analisis polinico de mieles de Austurias Occidental (Espana). 
Botanica complutensis 15, 1989. 168, 171 
Calluna, Daboecia, Erica arborea, E. australis, E. cinerea, E. 
ciliaris and E. vagans in most of the 19 samples. Sources of 
honeys detectable from their Varying cinaminations. 

Descloux, J.. Heather, Firie Gardening Magazine, Jan.-Feb. 1990, 
pp 61 - 65 
An excellent introductory account. 

Encke, F., Kalt und Warmhauspflanzen, Ulmer 1987, pp 231 - 2 
Plentiful advice on propagation and cultivation of Cape 
Heaths. 

Fraga, M. I., Sahuquillo and Garcia-Tasende, M., Los Brezales en 
Galicia... su historia y estado actual, Paysages et Sociétés. 
Melanges en hommage au Prof. Abel Bouhier, Poitiers, 1990, 
pp 139 - 145 
The origins of the Galician heathlands and their plant 
associations. 

Genau, G., Des bruyéres qui durent, Mon Jardin et ma Maison 
July-Aug. 1990, p. 43 
Brief commendation, plus colour photograph 

Gimingham, C. E., A reappraisal of cyclical processes in a Calluna 
heath, Vegetatio, Vol. 77, No. 1 - 3, pp 61 - 4 
The processes are much more variable than was once 
thought. 
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Gloaguen, J. C., Post-burn succession on Brittany heathlands, 
Journal of Vegetation Science, 1990, No. 2, pp 147 - 152 
A ten-year record from the Morbihan, including Calluna, Erica 
ciliaris. E. cinerea and E. tetralix. The, pluriform. processes 
discussed 

Gundersen. B.. Nytt i lyng. Norsk Hagetidend 1, 1990, p. 40 
A useful article needing correction in detail. 

Hanssen. E. W.. (Erica tetralix found in Nedre Eiker, Buskerud), 
Blyttia. 1990, No. 2. pp 77 - 8 
Only record for the area, in S. E. Norway, since 1784. 

Adds a distribution map for the species in Norway. 

Harley. J. L.. and E. L.. A checklist of Mycorrhiza in the British 
Flora - second addenda. New Phytologist, 1990, Vol. 115, p. 
702 
Adds several references for Calluna vulgaris. 

Hieke. K.. Beschreibungen der wichigsten Calluna - und Erica- 


sorten. Mitteilungen der deutschen dendrologischen Gesellscaft 
Nr 79, 1990, pp 9 - 90 


A translation of the cultivar descriptions in his Vresoviste 
Vresovce Vresy of 1982 recording results of earlier trials at 
Pruhonice. near Prague, of Calluna, Erica carnea, E. ciliaris, E. 
cinerea, E. x darleyensis, E. x mackaiana (sic), E. tetralix, E. 
vagans. E. watsonii. E. x williamsii, and, alas, Ericalluna 


Hitchcock, A., Erica nana, Veld & Flora, Vol. 76, No.3, p.78 <A 
magnificent plant. Hudson, P., The Conservation of Heather 
Moorland, The Game Conservancy Review, 1988, pp 111 - 117 
Overgrazing, notably by sheep, a major cause of trouble. 
Jarvis. C. E. and McClintock, D., Notes on the typification of 
fourteen Linneaean names for European species of Erica, 
Calluna and Andromeda, Taxon, 1990.1 Vol. 38, No. 3, pp 507 - 
S19 
Including designating types for Andromeda polifolia, Calluna 
vulgaris, Erica arborea, E. australis, E. cinerea, E. multiflora, E. 
above). 
Johannson, B., Erica carnea, Tr4dgardsamatoren, 1990, No. 1, 
pp 7, 24 
The history of its name changes ending with the correctness of 
E. carnea. 
Alpin ljung - Erica carnea, ibid, 1990, No.2, pp 36 - 43 
A wholly admirable account especially of newer cvs beautifully 
illustrated in colour by our able member. (See Alebring 
above). 


Beskarning av Calluna, ibid, 1990, No. 3, pp 76 - 77, 80 
On pruning. 
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Bruckenthalia Axljung-Balkanjung, ibid, 1990, No. 4, pp 
104 - 106 
A useful account with a full page painting and a good photo of 
‘Balkan Rose’. 

Kelly, J., Plant of the Month.Erica carnea, Amateur Gardening, 
24th Feb. 1990, p. 32 
Brief, but O.K. 

Kofel, A., An allerliebste Heide, Mein schoner Garten, Sept. 1990, 


pp4-9 
Leni Lagies’s garden at Bebra, full of heathers, well depicted. 


Kramer, K., Winterheide wieder Erica carnea. Gartnerborse + 
Gartenwelt, 1990, No. 34, p. 1671 
Confirmation that E. carnea is the correct name. 

Lamontage, M., Ils jouent les prolongations, Mon Jardin et ma 
Maison, Sept 1990, pp 72 . 3 
Heathers recommended plus a photo of ‘Pallas’ 

Leake, J. R., Shaw, G., and Read, D. J., The biology of the 
mycorrhiza of the Ericaceae XVI. Mycorrhiza and iron uptake 
in Calluna vulgaris in the presence of two calcium salts, New 
Phytologist, 1990, Vol. 114, No. 4, pp 651 - 8 
The nutritional implications explored. 

Mackay, D., The Gaelic View of Heather, (Quarterly - references 
being sought) 1990, pp 19 - 20 
Musings on the various appellations for heather in 
Gaeldom. 

Mahon, A., Heathland, (in) Dorset Wildlife, Dorset Books, 1990, pp 
10 - 19 
A useful summary. 

Mikkelsen, V. M., Borrelyngen 4. De Torre sonne 1982 og 1983 
denes indvirking pa vegetationen, URT, 1990/1. pp 24 -30 
The effect of two hot summers. 

Nelson, E. C., Notes on Irish cultivars with some new names, 
Moorea 8, pp 41 - 44 
Description of Calluna ‘Celtic Gold’, Daboecia cantabrica 
‘Celtic Star’ and Erica mackaiana ‘Shining Light’ and 
‘Galicia’. 

Negus, J., Heather Help. Can you name this heather? Is it hardy? 
MK, Amateur Gardening, 3rd March 1990, p 30 
Answer - Erica cinerea! 

Newborn, S., Booth, F., and Hudson, P., Restoring Heather 
Dominant Vegetation in the Absence of a Heather Seed Bed, 
The Game Conservancy Review, 1989, pp 139 - 141 
The success of varying techniques. 
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Oliver, E. G. H., New species of Erica from the Cape Province, 
Bothalia, 1990, Vol. 20, No. 1, pp 41 - 48 
E. amicorum, E. tegetiformis and E. cunoniensis. 

Paetzke, M., Erica gracilis ohne Weisstorf kultiviert, Gartnerborse 

+ Gartenwelt, 1988, No. 32, p. 1271 
Growth and quality were good in cuttings in white peat, and also 
in 75% black peat plus 25% rice husks. 

Pons, T. L., Dormancy and Germination of Calluna vulgaris and 
Erica tetralix seed, Acta Oecologia, 1989, Vol. 10, No. 1, pp 
35/93. 

Germination occurred more readily after a period of burial in 
the soil. The response of the two species was similar. 

Scandrett, E.. and Gimingham, C.H., Vegetative reproduction by 
layering in Calluna vulgaris, Trans. bot. Soc. Edinburgh, Vol. 45, 
No. 4, p. 323 
The conditions which encourage such rooting investigated. 

Sell, P. D., The typification and nomenclature of Erica mackaiana 
Bab, Watsonia, 1990, Vol. 8, No. 1, pp 92 - 3 
The type specimen is at Cambridge. 

Small, D., Designed for Drought, Amateur Gardening, 6th Jan. 

1990, p. 34 
Anticipating water shortages 
Natural partners, ibid, 3rd Feb., p. 34 
Bulbs with heathers. 

Heathers. Old and New, ibid, 3rd March, p. 35 
Mostly new cvs, including ‘Amilto’ and ‘Kersten’. 
Feeding Time, ibid, 31st March, p. 36 

“Feeding is not essential”. Picture of Calluna “that benefits from 

feeding” 

Pick a Pipe, ibid, 23rd April, pp 32 - 3 

How to produce briar pipes. Photographs of ‘Albert’s Gold’ and 
‘Estrella Gold’. 

A Prize from Portugal, ibid, 26th May, p. 34 

Erica umbellata. 

Trouble Signs, ibid, 23rd June, pp. 32 - 3 

Pests and diseases. 

Corsican Clusters, ibid, 21st July, p. 30 

A witty account of E. terminalis. 

Bog Star, ibid, 18th Aug., p. 30 

E. tetralix with a picture of ‘L. E.Underwood’. 

What's New?, ibid, 15th Sept., p. 10 

Includes photographs of E. x darleyensis ‘Kramer's Rote’ and E. 
carnea ‘Walter Reisert’. 
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Good Sports, ibid, 13th Oct., p. 16 
Sports and reversions. 
Winter Bloomers, ibid, 10th Nov., p. 9 
With a photo of an apparently white Calluna ‘Hiemalis’. 
Degrees of Hardiness, ibid, 8th Dec., p. 10 
Photograph of ‘Golden Lady’. Good sense on the subject. 
Sochting, U., and Johnson, I., Overvagning af de danske likenheder. 
URT, 1990/1, pp. 4 - 9 
Data given on damage to lichen on moors tn Ireland, Holland 
and Germany as well as Scandinavia. 
Steffen, K., Gartnerborse + Gartenwelt, 1989, No. 44, p. 2159 
_ Wo Erica Boume werden...Erica azorica and Daboecia azorica; 
mostly piffle. 
Erica gracilis mehr als eine Friedshofpflanze, ibid, 1990. 
No. 34, p. 1671 
Special forms are being introduced, such as plants grown 
in pyramids. 
Stuesey, T. F., Plant Taxonomy, Columbia University, N. Y.., 
p. 359 
Enlarged photograph of the stylasr surface of Erica carnea. 
Taylor, Jane, The Ultimate Ground Cover, Practical Gardening, 
Nov. 1990, pp 28 -31 
Good photographs and advice. 
“THE”, Heide fur Gorbi, Deutsche Baumschule, 1990, No. 9, 
p. 446 
The plan to present Gorbachov with a heather garden., 
Tomlinson, D., Turning the Clock Back, Country Life, 22nd Feb. 
1990, p. 116 
Converting arable at Minsmere back to heathland. 
Turpin, P. G., The Wild Heathers of the British Isles, (in) A guide to 
some difficult plants, The Wild Flower Society, pp 109 - 119 
A reprint of his articles from the Wild Flower Magazine. 
van Doorslaer, L., Erica mackaiana in Mayo, a new county record, 
Irish Naturalists Journal, 1990, Vol. 23, No. 7, pp 268 - 70 
E. x stuartii there too, in W. Mayo, both like the Connemara 
plants, but some seed found on E. mackaiana, viability not yet 
known. 
Venison, T., The Garden Week, Country Life, 19th April 1990, 
p. 213 
Recording that the correct name for the Winter Heath is indeed 
Erica carnea. “A victory for commonsense” 
ibid, 18th October 1990, p 197 
Advice on what to do with “Heathers seared brown or killed 
outright by the sun’s intensity”. 
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Witt, H-H., Harig, R., and Bassler, J.. Gartnerborse + Gartenwelt, 
1990, No. 34, pp 1648 - 1670 
A series of excellent articles covering chiefly E. carnea and E. x 
darleyensis, cvs, production and marketing, with numerous 
colour photographs. 

Zillmer, A., Winterbluhende Heide, Mein schéner Garten, Jan. 
1990, pp 28 - 9 
With photographs of “Lohse’s Rubin’, ‘Myretoun Ruby’, “Snow 
Queen’, ‘Springwood Pink’ and ‘Winter Beauty’. 


There have also been useful articles in our contemporaries 
Ericultura, Der Heidegarten, Heather News and the NE 
Heather Society Newsletter. Help in drawing attention to 
articles on heather is always welcome. 


NURSERYMEN MEMBERS 


* Further details in our advertisements. We thank these members for the 
support which they give to the Year Book 


W Wholesale only. 

W/R Members who cater for both wholesale and retail trade. 
Nurseries in this group, and the preceding one, welcome 
enquiries from other traders needing supplies. 

MO Nurserymen who are willing to supply plants by “mail 
order” 

All other nurserymen members cater for retail trade 
only. 
ZONE 1. Scotland 
W/R* Mr & Mrs G. W. CARTWRIGHT, East Lodge, Blairhoyle, 
Port of Menteith, Stirling FK8 3LF 

W/R Mr & Mrs J. S. DAVIDSON, Highland Heathers, Muiend, 
Comrie, Perthshire PH6 2JA 

W/R Mr A. HALL. Rosebay Cottage, The Sneep, Melerstain, 
Gordon, Berwickshire TD3 6LG 
Mr D. A. LAMBIE, Speyside Heather Centre, West End, 
Skye of Curr, Dulnain Bridge, Inverness-shire 

MO Mr C. P. PIPER, Pennyacre Nurseries, Creniy House, 
Springfield, Fife KY15 3RU 

W/R MrG.S. STURROCK, Angus Heathers, 10 Guthrie Street, 
Letham, Angus DD8 2PS 
Mr D. W. WILIAMSON, T. & W. Christie (Forres) Ltd, 
The Nurseries. Forres, Morayshire [1V36 0EA 

W/R Mr J. D. WILSON, Messrs Oliver & Hunter, Monaive, 

MO Thornhill, Dumfries-shire 
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ZONE 2. Ireland 
W Mr P. GLASS, 58 Tirkane Road, Maghera, Co. London- 
derry, N. Irelandf BT46 5AG 
W/R Mrs M. HANNA, 162 Lisnevanagh Road, Antrim, Co. 
Antrim, N. Ireland BT41 2JJ 


ZONE 3. North East 
W/R Mr & Mrs W. CROW, Starraig Nead, Scots Gap, Morpeth, 
Northumberland NE61 4EQ 
Messrs J. D. & S. M. LISHMAN, Heighly Gate Garden 
Centre, Morpeth, Northumberland NE61 3DA 
Mr P. R. SANDERSON, The Nurseries, Ulgham Grange, 
Morpeth, Northumberland NE61 3AX 


ZONE 4. North West 
W/R Mr & Mrs S. CRABTREE, Eversley Nursery, 10 Granville 
MO Avenue, Hesketh Bank, Preston, Lancashire PR4 6AH 


W Mr T. FODEN, Foden Nurseries, Rowley House, Ker- 

mincham, Holmes Chapel, Cheshire CW4 8DX 
W/R R. HOLMES & SONS, The Nurseries, Natland, Kendal, 

Cumbria LAY 7QC 
Mr & Mrs H. LAMBERT, 62a Chorley Road, Wingates, 
Westhoughton, Bolton, Lancashire 
Mr P. NAISBY, Moss House Nurseries, Justicetown, 
Westlinton, Carlisle, Cumbria CA6 6AN 
Mr T. J. OKELL, Okell’s Nurseries, Duddon Heath, Nr 
Tarporley, Cheshire CW6 OEP 

W Mr & Mrs R. G. RIMMER, Hinton House, Pygons Hill, 
Lydiate, Nr Liverpool, Merseyside L31 4JF 


ZONE 5. Humberside and Yorkshire 
Mrs W. DERRICK, Poplar Farm Nurseries, Church 
Land, Skirlaugh, Hull HUI] 1SEU 
W/R Mr & Mrs HICKMAN, 54 Greenside Lane, Hoyland, Nr 
Barnsley, S. Yorkshire S74 PZ 
W/R Mr G. P. VICKERS, 139 Swinston Hill Road, 
Dinnington. Sheffield, S. Yorkshire S31 7RY 


ZONE 6. East Midlands 
W/R Mr A. ANNABEL, Springwood, 22 Church Drive, 
Ravenshead, Nottingham NGI5 9FG 
W/R CRAIL NURSERIES Ltd, Newstead Abbey Park, Linby. 
MO Nottingham NGI5 8GD 
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W/R Mr & Mrs P. C. HARRISON, Forest Bungalow, 
Hundred Acre Lane, Carlton Forest, Worksop, 
Nottinghamshire 
NEW ST. NURSERY, 47 New St, Blaby, Leicestershire 
LE8 3GT 
Mr G. M. SALMON, Ash Tree Nurseries, 14 Shepherds 
Way, Uppingham, Oakham, Leicestershire LE1S 9PW 

W/R Mr H. J. TOMLINSON, Greenwood Gardens, Ollerton 
Road, Arnold, Nottingham NGS 8PR 


ZONE 7. West Midlands 

W/R Mr. J. L. ALLEN, Green Beech Nursery, Oxleys Road, 
Wishaw, Sutton Coldfield, W. Midlands B76 9PA 
Mr. G. J. COOKES, Little Froome, 2 Drayton Lane, 
Fenny Drayton, Nuneaton, Warwickshire CV13 6A2 
Mrs. B. I. EVANS, Ridgeway Heather Nursery, 
Horderley Farm, Horderley, Craven Arms, Salop 
SY7 8HP 

W Mr & Mrs M. EVERETT, Greenacres Nursery, Bringsty, 

Worcester WR6 STA 

W/R Mr & Mrs R. WARNER, Barncroft Nurseries, Dunwood 
Lane, Longsdon, Stoke-on-Trent, 3 Staffordshire 
ST9 9QW 


ZONE 8. Wales 
Mr J. D. M. FORD, Beacons Nurseries, Hilltop, Sun- 
nybank, Brecon, Powys LD3 7RW 


ZONE 9. Eastern 
MO CHRIS BOWERS AND SONS, Whispering Trees 
Nursery, Wimbotsham, Norfolk PE34 8QB 
MO Mr &MrsB. A. GODFREY, Bridge Nurseries, Dunwich, 
Nr Saxmundham, Suffolk IP17 3DZ 
W/R Mr & Mrs B. F. HIPPERSON, Nortwich Heather & 
Conifer Centre, 54a Yarmouth Road. Thorpe. 
MO Norwich, Norfolk IP21 4QP 
W/R Mr & Mrs H. B. OAKES, The Nurseries. Pulham St 
Mary, Diss, Norfolk IP21 4QQ | 
W Mrs P. RODWELL, Upminster Lodge Nurseries, 
Tomkyns Lane, Upminster, Essex EM14 1TP 
W/R Mr & Mrs R. F. ROUS, 30 Cook's Spinney, Harlow. 
Essex CM20 3BJ 
W/R Mr & Mrs D. J. SMALL, Denbeigh Heather 
MO Nurseries, All Saints Road, Creeting St Mary, Ipswich, 
Suffolk IP6 8PJ 
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W/R Mr & Mrs M. J. STRUTT, Woodland Nursery, 
Gardiners Lane, North Cray Hill, Billericay, Essex 
CM11 2XE 
Mr & Mrs C. J. WHITAKER, 51 Gilmore Way, Great 
Baddow, Chelmsford, Essex CM2 7AP 

W/R Mr & Mrs S. B. YOUENS, The Garden, Holkham Park. 
Wells-next-the-Sea, Norfolk NR23 1AB 


ZONE 10. North Thames 
JUDY & ELIZABETH NURSERIES, 70 - 80 Port Road. 
New Duston, Northampton 
W/R Mr D. A. SPICER, 95 Elphinstone Road, Walthamstow 
London E17 SEY 
W Mr J. T. WADSWORTH, 11 Cleeve Crescent, West 
Bletchley, Milton Keynes MK3 6LL 


ZONE 11. Southern. 


W/R Mr & Mrs_' BIGGS, Ockham House, Bodiam, 
Robertsbridge, E. Sussex TN32 5RA 
Mr & Mrs J. FRANCIS, The Nursery, 37 Stone Lane, 
Worthing W. Sussex BN13 2BA 

W/R PLAXTOL NURSERIES, Spoute Cottage, Plaxtol, 

MO Sevenoaks, Kent TN15 0QR 


Mr T. J. SHARPLES, Cedar Horticultural Services, Cedar 
Nursery, Horsley Road, Cobham, Surrey KT11 3JX 

W/R 
Mr H. F. TAIT, 11 Water Slippe, Hadlow, Tonbridge, Kent 
TN11 OEP 

W/R Mr & Mrs B. J. THORPE, Strikers Nursery, Stilland Farm, 
Plaistow Road, Chiddingfold, Godalming, Surrey 
GU8 4SX 

W * WINDLESHAM COURT NURSERIES, London Road, 
Windlesham, Surrey 


ZONE 12. South West 
W Mr & Mrs D. M. EDGE, Forest Edge Nursery, Verwood 
Road, Woodlands, Wimborne, Dorset BH21 6LJ 
FURZEY GARDENS, (Charitable Trust), Minstead, 
Lyndhurst, Hampshire SO4 7GL 
W HAYTHORNE NURSERY, 113 Ringwood Road, 
Verwood, Wimborne, Dorset BH21 6AD 
HEATHERWOOD NURSERIES, Merley Park Road, 
Wimborne, Dorset 
W/R Mr D. G. JOHN, 366 Wallisdown Road, Bournemouth, 
MO Dorset BH11 8PS 
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W/R * Mrs D. H. JONES, Otters’ Court Heathers, West Camel, 
MO _ Yeovil, Somerset BA22 7QF 


W Mr & Mrs R. KOERPER, Battle House Gardens, 
Bromham, Chippenham, Wiltshire SN15 2EX 
NAKED CROSS NURSERIES, Waterloo Road, Corfe 
Mullen, Wimborne, Dorset BH21 3SR 
Mr & Mrs D. K. PRICE, Orchardleigh Nursery, Botley 
Road, Bishops Waltham, Hampshire, SO3 1DR 
Mr & Mrs H. PRINGLE, 166 Woodlands Road, Ashurst, 
Southampton, Hampshire SO4 2AP 
Mr & Mrs A. J. SELFE, Copperfield, Chatter Alley, 
Dogmersfield, Basingstoke, Hampshire, SO3 1DR 

W Mr & Mrs F. WHYMARK, 2 Heath Villas, Hollywater, 
Borden, Hampshire, GU35 0AH 


ZONE 13. Far West 
W/R BERRYDOWN PRODUCTS Ltd, Berrydown, Gidleigh, 
Nr Chagford, Newton Abbot, Devon TQ13 8HS 
W/R Mr & Mrs N. FROGGATT, Woodland Nursery, Garras, 
MO Helston, Cornwall TR12 6LN 


W/R Mr & Mrs R. A. NOYCE, Watering Lane Nursery, 
Pentewan, St Austell, Cornwall PL26 6BE 


ZONE 14. Overseas 
W Mr H. W. de BRUYN, Insteek 46, 2771 Boskoop, 
Nederland 
W/R Mr & Mrs J. BYWATER, 22 Winchester Avenue, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia B3P 2C8, Canada ' 
Mrs R. M. KNIGHT, Heather Acres Inc., 62 Elma- 
Monte Road, Elma, WA98541, USA : 
W Mr K. KRAMER, Edammer Strasse 26, 2905 Edewecht- 
Suddorf, Germany 
W Mr & Mrs D. A, PHILLIPS, PO Box 206, Monbulk, 
Victoria 3793, Australia 
MO Mr R. SPITZ, 1512 Chavannes, S. Moudon, 
Switzerland 
MR H. WESTERMANN, _ D-3045  Bispingen, 
Baumschulenweg 2, Germany 
Mr D. WILSON, 6227 Hopedale Road, Sardis, British 
Columbia V2r 1B3, Canada. 
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LOCAL ORGANISERS 
ZONE 1. 


Scotland 


ZONE 2. 


ZONE 3. 


ZONE 4. 


ZONE 7. 


Mr J. A. WILLIAMSON, 36 Smithyfield Crescent, 
Blairgowrie, Perthshire PH10 6UD 


Ireland 
Mrs J. M. S. McCOLLUM, The Orchard, Lucan, Co. 
Dublin, Ireland 


North East 
Mrs D. M. WARNER, “Littlecroft”, Ponteland, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne NE20 9BQ 


Merseyside 
Mr R. H. P. PICKERING, 219 Bushby Park, Formby, 
Liverpool L37 2EE 


West Midlands 
Mrs D. EVERETT, Greenacres Nursery, Bringsty, 
Worcester WR6 STA 


ZONE 10. North Thames 


Mr A. J. STOW, Widmour, Limmer Lane, High 
Wycombe, Buckinghamshire HP12 4QR 


ZONE 11. Southern 


Mr A. HALL, 18 Albury Avenue, Cheam, Surrey 
SZ 701, 


ZONE 12. South West 


Mr P. L. JOYNER, 84 Kinross Road, Rushington, 
Totton, Southampton SO4 4BN 
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COMMITTEE MEMBERS 
FINANCE AND GENERAL PURPOSES 


Mr D. B. OLIVER, 17 Hayclose Crescent, Kendal, Cumbria 
LA9 7NT (Chairman) 

Mr D. M. EDGE, Forest Edge Nursery, Verwood Road, Woodlands, 
Wimborne, Dorset BH21 6LJ 

Mr P. L. JOYNER, 84 Kinross Road, Rushington, Totton, 
Southampton SO4 4BN 

Mrs P. B. LEE, Birches, Kingswood Firs, Grayshott, Hindhead, 
Surrey GU25 6EX 

Mr D. J. T. MAYNE, 16 Poplar Avenue, Kirbymoorside, Yorks 
YO6 6ES 

Mr D. H. E. ROPE, Clouds, 38 Vernon Crescent, Ravenshead, 
Nottinghamshire NG1S 6BL 

Maj-Gen. P. G. TURPIN, Cottswood, West Clandon, Guildford, 
Surrey GU4 7UW 


PUBLICATIONS 


Mrs D. H. JONES, Otters’ Court, West Camel, Somerset 
BA22 7QF (Chairman) 

Mrs D. EVERETT, Greenacres Nursery, Bringsty, Worcester 
WR6 S5TA 

Mr A. HALL, 18 Albury Avenue, Cheam, Surrey SH2 7JT 

Mr A. W. JONES, Otters’ Court, West Camel, Somerset 
BA22 7QF 

Mr P. L. JOYNER, 84 Kinross Road, Rushington, Totton, 
Southampton, SO4 4BN 

Mr D. B. OLIVER 17 Hayclose Crescent, Kendal, Cumbria LAY 
TIN 

Mr A. J. STOW, Widmour, Limmer Lane, High Wycombe, 
Buckinghamshire HP12 4QR 


TECHNICAL 

Mr D. J. SMALL, Denbeigh, All Saints Road, Creeting St Mary, 
Ipswich, Suffolk IP6 8PJ (Chairman) 

Mr D. M. EDGE, Forest Edge Nursery, Verwood Road, 
Woodlands, Wimborne, Dorset BH21 6LJ 

Mrs D. EVERETT, Greenacres Nursery, Bringsty, Worcester 
WR6 STA 
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Mr A. W. JONES, Otters’ Court, West Camel, Somerset 
BA22 7QF 

Mr T. A. JULIAN, Lee Wood, Reservoir Road, Whaley Bridge, 
Derbyshire SK12 7BW 

Mr H. L. NICHOLSON, Farm Cottage, Westcott Road, Dork ing, 
Surrey RH4 3EB 

Mr G. P. VICKERS, 39 Swinston Hill Road, Dinnington, Sheffield 


S31 7RY 


Windlesham Court 
Nursery 


London Road (A30) Windlesham, 
Surrey 
GU20 6LJ 
Ascot (0990) 21456 


WHOLESALE GROWERS OF HEATHERS 
Visits by Heather Society Groups 
welcome but by appointment please 
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A photograph of Mr and Mrs Potter 
Reproduced from Rock Gardens and Rock Plants 
(R.H.S. 1936) 
By courtesy of the Royal Horticultural Society. 


WOODLAND NURSERY 


GROWERS OF QUALITY HEATHERS AND CONIFERS 


FOR RETAIL AND TRADE 
Gardiners Lane North 
Crays Hill 
Billericay Open daily 9 till dusk 
Essex CM11 2XE 
Adj A127 Tel. 0268 521915 


ALTAG 
ALUMINIUM LABELS 


© BLACK, WHITE, GREY, BROWN OR NATURAL 
a Choose from our large range of T-shapes, Tie-on, Stick or Bench 


Labels, which are all made to your requirements. 

For permanent named Indent Labels that will last a lifetime. 
We specialise in identifying Acers, Bonsai, Conifers and 
Heathers. 

For order form and samples, please send two first class stamps. 


ALTAG 
19 Friends Ave. Margate, Kent, CT9 3XE. 
Phone (24 hours) 0843 227744 


BLAIRHOYLE NURSERY 


(on edge of Trossachs) 
Blairhoyle, Port of Menteith, Stirling 
(on A 873 between Stirling and Aberfoyle) 
Telephone: 087 75 669 


High quality container grown Heathers at competitive prices. Also small 
selective varieties of conifers, alpines and shrubs. 
View our display beds at your leisure in pleasant surroundings. 


OKELL’S NURSERIES 


Specialist wholesale heather growers, with an annual production of over 
1.5 million quality plants in nearly 200 varieties. 


Regular deliveries throughout the U.K. to garden centres and nurseries. 
Nursery open 7 days a week 9.00 - 5.30 ule, 
Heather Society members very welcome. 


stile, 
“ayy 


More information from:- 
OKELL’S NURSERIES, Duddon Heath, Nr. Tarporley, Cheshire 
Tel: 0829 41512 


i 
“tar 


D & M Everett 
Greenacres Nursery, Bringsty, Worcester WR6 5TA 
Telephone: Bromyard (0885) 82206 


Specialists in Heathers and Dwarf Conifers 
Heather Society Members especially welcome, but please 
telephone in advance to ensure that someone will be available 

to talk to you. . 


Bridge Nurseries 
Dunwick, Nr. Saxmundham, Suffolk, IP17 3DZ. 
(Joan & Brian Godfrey) 


An expanding Nursery specialising in a wide range of 


HIGH QUALITY HEATHERS 


Mail order in collections of 10. Please send s.a.e. for free Catalogue 


BLUE, GOLD, GREEN, AND VARIEGATED DWARF 
AND SLOW GROWING 


QUALITY CONIFERS 


Over 100 varieties grown as well as many heathers 


H. WARREN Open Mon - Sat. 9.30 a.m. - 5.30 p.m. 
-10 Outwoods Street Tel for evening appointments 
Burton-on-Trent Tel: 0283-43913 
Staffordshire (evenings) 


M. G. FRYE HEATHERS 


The Willows, Poors Lane North, Daws Heath 
Thundersley, Essex SS7 2XF 
Plants despatched throughout UK 
CATALOGUE FREE (Send stamp) 
NURSERY OPEN DAILY 8 A.M. - Dusk except Wednesdays 
Telephone: Southend (0702) 558467 


GARDEN CENTRE 
SKYE OF CURR . DULNAIN BRIDGE 
INVERNESS-SHIRE 


TELEPHONE: 047985-359 


and 
THE HEATHER HERITAGE CENTRE 


Neither should be missed this year. 


( Otters’ Court Heathers 


West Camel, Yeovil, Somerset. 
Tel: 0935 850285 


(% mile south of A303 trunk road to the south-west) 


We specialise in a wide range of lime-tolerant 

heathers and dwarf conifers and welcome visitors 

who wish to see these plants established in our 
own garden. 


Please send 3 first class stamps for catalogue or 
Tel. Marston Magna (0935) 850285 


RIDGWAY HEATHER NURSERY 
PARK HOUSE 
PLAISH, Nr. LONGVILLE 
CHURCH STRETTON 
SHROPSHIRE 


High quality container grown Heather propagated from 
our own Heather garden. Excellent range of Dwarf 
Conifers and Rhododendrons. 

Collections only Closed Mondays 
Heather Society Members particularly welcome 


Mrs. Nicola Cordingley 
Longville (06943) 574 


LONGDALE HEATHERS 


(A. Annabel) 


Office: 
22 Church Drive, Ravenshead, 


Nottingham NGI5 9FF 
Phone (0623) 792756 


Offers Service to the trade 
and Heather Society Members 


Barncroft Nurseries 


(R. Warner, S. Warner B.Sc.(Hort) M.1. Hort) 


Plants tor heather gardens 


Our policy is to grow all types of plants which we believe associate well 
with heathers, and which may be required to provide the complete 
heather garden — whether it is a single small bed or many acres in 
extent. 


In furtherance of our policy we grow: 

CONIFERS — Over 400 varieties in various sizes — 

From Abies to Tsuga 
SHRUBS AND TREES — over 700 varieties including extensive range 
of ericaceous subjects, and of course 
HEATHERS, more than 400 varieties selected from the 800 or so 
varieties of heathers in our garden and stockbeds and which are now 
available in three sizes: standard in 9cm pots; larger size plants in 
12.5cm pots and specimen size plants in 23cm pots. 


RETAIL OPENING HOURS: The gardens (which extend to over an 
acre) and nursery are open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday from 9 
a.m. until 7 p.m. (or earlier dusk). 

(WHOLESALE AND LANDSCAPE CUSTOMERS 
Monday - Thursday please) 


Dunwood Lane, Longsdon, Stoke-on-Trent 


(Off A53, 3 miles west of Leek) 
Phone Leek (0538) 384310, 372111 


Plants are obtainable only by collection from the nursery 


MACCLESFIELD 


LONGSDON 


SORRY, STRICTLY NO POSTAL TRADE 


BODIAM NURSERY 


We have over two hundred heather varieties for sale in 
pots, ranging in size from 8cm to 25 (sic) litre specimens. 

We have acres of plants for you to choose from. Well 
over a thousand cultivars of shrubs, dwarf conifers, 
azaleas, dwarf rhododendrons, alpine and herbaceous 
plants are propagated and grown for sale to both retail and 
wholesale customers. Many unusual plants are offered. 

There is a spectacular view of Bodiam Castle from the 
nursery, which overlooks this beautiful and ancient 
landmark. 

Nearby are the famous gardens at Sissinghurst Castle 
and Great Dixter. 


Opening hours: Every day 9 - 6 (dusk in winter) 


How to find us: Hurst Green is on A21 twelve miles before 
Hastings. Left after the village following signs for “Bodiam 
Castle”. The nursery is just across the river from the 
castle. 


Bodiam Nursery, Ockham House, 
Bodiam, Robertsbridge, East Sussex 
TN32 5RA 
Tel: Staplecross (0580) 830811/830649 


Rooted cuttings for the heather enthusiast 


We have new cultivars: 
Calluna vulgaris ‘Kerstin’ 


Mauve flowers, Aug-Sept, with deep lilac grey 
foliage in winter colourfully tipped pale yellow 
and red in spring. Strong growing. 

Height 30cm Spread 45cm 


as well as old favourites: 
Erica erigena ‘Superba’ 


Shell pink flowers, deepening with age, Apr-Jun, 
with dark green foliage. Heavily scented flowers. 
Recommended. 

Height 150cm Spread 50cm 


Just two of over 500 cultivars in our frequently 
updated catalogue which gives details of our 
rooted cuttings, 1 year and 2 year plants for mail 
order or collection, retail or trade, home or 
abroad., 


Please sent £1 for catalogue to 


David Small 


Denbeigh Heathers 
All Saints Road, Creeting St. Mary, IPSWICH, 
SUFFOLK, IP6 8PJ 


Telephone: (0449) 711220 


Heather Bank Nursery 


Forest Bungalow, 
Hundred Acre Lane, 
Worksop, Notts S81 OTS 


Wholesale Growers of Heathers 
and Conifers 


Heather Society Members very welcome 


Tel: Peter Harrison 0909 730574 


THE BRITISH HEATHER 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


BENEFITS THE GROWERS _ Regular Meetings 
Nursery visits 
Up to date Cultural 
information 
Clonal selection scheme 

Group purchasing facilities 

BENEFITS THE CUSTOMER Bed labels 
Promotional leaflets 
Improved quality and 
labelling 

Chairman: David Edge Tel: 0202 824387 
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